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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS, 

Astoria; or, Enterprise beyond the Rocky 

Mountains. By Washington Irving, author 

of “ The Sketch Book.” 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 

don, 1836. Bentley. 
Tue history of America is the history of the 
wildest adventure. From the time that the 
daring Genoese Jaunched his lonely vessel on a 
sea that had, till then, been pathless, and 
discovered a new, more magnificent world; the 
annals of America have retained, as it were, 
the impression given by the first heroic dis- 
covery. Its records are those of individual 
enterprise. There is a strange contrast in the 
chronicles of the old and of the new world. 
The spirit of the old was that of conquest — 
the spirit of the new has been commerce. 
The great changes, both of the classical and 
of the chivalric eras, were brought about by 
its conquerors. The Athenian became the 
Iacedemonian supremacy, till merged in the 
Macedonian, which again gave way to the 
Roman, by the power of the sword. The 
Roman yielded to the Gothic; the Gothic, to 
the Saxon; the Saxon, to the Norman :. and 
the first centuries of Europe were shaken by 
the contest between the crescent and the cross. 
Gradually the space narrowed, and provinces, 
not kingdoms, became the martial stake. But 
from the fields of Cressy and Poictiers to the 
thirty years’ war in Germany, on again to 


the Napoleon avatar terminated by Waterloo, 
our national inscriptions have been carved by 
the sword. Without undervaluing the bless- 
ings of peace, we cannot but think that the 
advantages of war have scarcely received their 


full portion of justice at the present day. We 
forget that good and evil are inextricably 
blended in this world; and while we give 
eloquent pictures of the horrors attendant on 
the fiercely contested campaign, we neglect to 
allow its benefits in the main. Conquest has 
been the great means of civilisation ; it has 
been the stimulus to many of our most ex- 
traordinary scientific discoveries; and, we 
firmly believe, that its moral influence has 
been beneficial. Danger is the most useful 
ingredient in forming either national or indi- 
vidual character. It calls forth resources, 
whose exercise teaches a man to respect him- 
self. The military system, too, was based on 
subordination, so needful for the many; and 
inculeated admiration, the genial element of 
our highest and noblest qualities. It would 
make an interesting essay —one shewing the 
civic benefits conferred by conquerors. From 
Magna Charta to Napoleon, the view would 
a striking one. The history of America is 
m complete opposition to that of Europe: it 
would seem as if nature delighted in develop- 
mg an opposite principle, and disdained to 
repeat herself on her new theatre. America 

8 been the world of commercial speculation : 
this first discovered her vast continents ; and 
this has peopled her dusky forests, and made 
wen, 9 rivers resound with human activity. 
round whom hang her earliest traditions ? 
ah not around the silver-shielded warriors of 
a classics —nor the steel-clad knights of 
a valry ; but around single and daring wan- 
erers—half-hunter, half-trader. With Ame- 





rica commenced the reign of the actual, but— 
for this dreaming and transitory life can never 
be made wholly material — touched with the 
intellectual and the romantic. Both need 
cultivation on the transatlantic soil ; where 
the tendency to calculation leads to selfishness, 
requiring that counteraction only to be found 
in the imaginative qualities. We must elevate 
our humanity, by the ideal; and the ideal is 
the union of the spiritual and the lovely. The 
blind man received his sight as the apostles 
passed through the gate, which is called the 
Beautiful. Were it only on this principle, we 
should rejoice to see a man like Washington 
Irving gathering together the dim traditions, 
and the fast perishing morals of his native 
land. On no country will the influence of a 
past be more beneficial than on America. To 
look back is poetry; and what is poetry, 
but a keen perception of, and a deep sympathy 
with, the intellectual and the lovely? Now, 
both of these are needed to give the highest 
and noblest direction to the aims of the all-ac- 
tive and energetic present. The volumes now 
before us are a portion of American history ; 
such were the first steps of her future great- 
ness. Those steps were first traced by individuals 
with the axe in one hand, the rifle in the 
other, and the fur of beaver as their object. 
Yet, in pursuit of that object, what dangers 
were braved !—what difficulties surmounted ! 
—and what a noble foundation of courage and 
of endurance was laid for the formation of 
national character! It is most curious to ob- 
serve the slight origin of the most important 
results. Fur becomes a fashion— some fol- 
lowed beauty discovers that the satin mantle is 
incomplete without sables —luxury is made a 
necessity —and, in its pursuit, a nation is 
formed —and a whole history enacted of perse- 
verance, daring, and skill. We are always 
glad to welcome a work of Washington 
Irving’s ; he was the first who came into our 
critical camp with an olive branch. We thank 
him that his merits allowed that cordial ap- 
preciation, which alone could shew the trans- 
atlantic adventurer how prompt wonld be his 
welcome from the British public. It is with 
deep regret, that we ever see allusions made 
to jealousies which ought not to exist. Our 
literary intercourse has done more to efface 
this unkindly feeling than any thing else. To 
admire together is a strong bond of union: but 
the general has somewhat diverted us from the 
individual subject, and we must now begin 
with Astoria. It is the name of a settlement, 
called after Mr. Astor, the first projector of 
the American fur-trade, whose history is 
written from original journals, letters, and 
other documents. Such is the interesting ma- 
terial which Irving has worked up in his 
usual finished and dramatic style. Our review- 
ing office is a sinecure: we may take any 
passage that comes first, secure that it will be 
one of curiosity or adventure. 

Anecdote of Mr. Astor.—“ An instance of 
this buoyant confidence, which no doubt aided 
to produce the success it anticipated, we have 
from the lips of Mr. A. himself. While yet 
almost a stranger in the city, and in very nar- 
row circumstances, he passed by where'a row of 





houses had just been erected in Broadway, and 
which, from the superior style of their archi- 
tecture, were the talk and boast of the city. 
‘I'll build, one day or other, a greater house 
than any of these, in this very street,’ said he 
to himself. He has accomplished his pre- 
diction.” 

The Canadian Voyageurs.—“ The dress of 
these people is generally half-civilised, half. 
savage. They wear a capot, or surcoat, made 
of a blanket, a striped cotton shirt, cloth trou- 
sers, or leathern legging, moccasins of deer- 
skin, and a belt of variegated worsted, from 
which are suspended the knife, tobacco-pouch, 
and other implements. Their language is of 
the same piebald character, being a French 
patois, embroidered with Indian and English 
words and phrases. The lives of the voyageurs 
are passed in wild and extensive rovings, in 
the service of individuals, but more especially 
of the fur-traders. They are generally of 
French descent, and inherit much of the gaiety 
and lightness of heart of their ancestors ; being 
full of anecdote and song, and ever ready for 
the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of civility 
and complaisance ; and, instead of that hard- 
ness and grossness which men in laborious life 
are apt to indulge towards each other, they are 
mutually obliging and accommodating ; inter- 
changing kind offices, yielding each other as. 
sistance and comfort in every emergency, and 
using the familiar appellations of ‘ cousin’ and 
* brother’ when there is in fact no relationship. 
Their natural good-will is probably heightened 
by a community of adventure and hardship in 
their precarious and wandering life. No men are 
more submissive to their leaders and employers, 
more capable of enduring hardship, or more 
good-humoured under privations. Never are 
they so happy as when on long and rough ex- 
peditions, toiling up rivers, or coasting lakes ; 
encamping at night on the borders, gossiping 
round their fires, and bivouacking in the open 
air. They are dexterous boatmen, vigorous 
and adroit with the oar and paddle, and will 
row from morning unto night without a mur- 
mur. The steersman often sings an old tra- 
ditionary French song, with some regular bur- 
den in which they all join, keeping time with 
their oars: if at any time they flag in spirits, 
or relax in exertion, it is but necessary to strike 
up a song of the kind to put them all in fresh spi- 
rits and activity. The Canadian waters are vooal 
with these little French chansons, that have been 
echoed from mouth to mouth, and transmitted 
from father to son, from the earliest days of the 
colony ; and it has a pleasing effect, in a still, 
golden summer evening, to see a batteau gliding 
across the bosom of a lake, and dipping its oars 
to the cadence of these quaint old ditties, or 
sweeping along, in full chorus, on a bright 
sunny morning, down the transparent current 
of one of the Canadian rivers, But we are 
talking of things that are fast fading away! 
The march of mechanical invention is driving 
every thing poetical before it. The steam- 
boats, which are fast dispelling the wildness 
and romance of our lakes and rivers, and aid- 
ing to subdue the world into commonplace, are 
proving as fatal to the race of the Canadian 
voyageurs as they have been to that of the 
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boatmen on the Mississippi. Their glory is 
departed! They are no longer the lords of 
our internal seas, and the great navigators of 
the wilderness. Some of them may still occa- 
sionally be seen coasting the lower lakes with 
their frail barks, and pitching their camps and 
lighting their fires upon the shores; but their 
range is fast contracting to those remote waters 
and shallow and obstructed rivers unvisited by 
the steam-boat. In the course of years they 
will gradually disappear ; their songs will die 
away like the echoes they once awakened, and 
the Canadian voyageurs will become a forgotten 
race, or remembered, like their associates, the 
Indians, among the poetical images of past 
times, and as themes for local and romantic 
associations.” 

The Loss of the Tonquin.—** In the morn- 
ing, great numbers of the natives came off in 
their canoes to trade, headed by two sons of 
Wicananish. As they brought abundance of 
sea-otter skins, and there was every appearance 
of a brisk trade, Captain Thorn did not wait 
for the return of Mr. M‘Kay, but spread out 
his wares upon the deck, making a tempting 
display of blankets, cloths, knives, beads, and 
fish-hooks, expecting a prompt and profitable 
sale. The Indians, however, were not so eager 
and simple as he had supposed, having learned 
the art of bargaining and the value of mer- 
chandise from the casual traders along the 
coast. They were guided, too, by a shrewd 
old chief, named Nookamis, who had grown 
gray in traffic with New England skippers, and 
prided himself upon his acuteness. His opin- 
ion seemed to regulate the market. When 
Captain Thorn made what he considered a li- 
beral offer for an otter-skin, the wily old Indian 
treated it with scorn, and asked more than 
double. His comrades all took their cue from 





him, and not an otter-skin was to be had at a 
reasonable rate. The old fellow, however, 
overshot his mark, and mistook the character 
of the man he was treating with. Thorn was 
a plain, straightforward sailor, who never had 
two minds nor two prices in his dealings, was 
deficient in patience and pliancy, and totally 


wanting in the chicanery of traffic. He had a 
vast deal of stern but honest pride in his na. 
ture, and, moreover, held the whole sa’ race 
in sovereign contempt. Abandoning all further 
attempts, therefore, to bargain with his shuf. 
fling customers, he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and paced up and down the deck in 
sullen silence. The cunning old Indian fol- 
lowed him to and fro, holding out a sea-otter 
skin to him at every turn, and pestering him 
to trade. Finding other means unavailing, he 
suddenly changed his tone, and began to jeer 
and banter him upon the mean prices he of. 
fered. This was too much for the patience of 
the captain, who was never remarkable for re. 
lishing a joke, especially when at his own ex- 
pense. ‘Turning suddenly upon his persecutor, 
he snatched the proffered otter-skin from his 
hands, rubbed it in his face, and dismissed him 
over the side of the ship with no very compli- 
mentary application to accelerate his exit. He 
then kicked the peltries to the right and left 
about the deck, and broke up the market in 
the most ignominious manner. Old Nookamis 
made for shore in a furious passion, in which 
he was joined by Shewish, one of the sons of 
Wicananish, who went off breathing vengeance, 
and the ship was soon abandoned by the na- 
tives. When Mr. M‘Kay returned on board, 
the interpreter related what had passed, and 
begged him to prevail upon the captain to make 
sail, as, from his knowledge of the temper and 
pride of the people of the place, he was sure 
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they would resent the indignity offered to one 
of their chiefs. Mr. M‘Kay, who himself pos- 
sessed some experience of Indian character, 
went. to the captain, who was still pacing the 
deck in moody humour, represented the danger 
to which his hasty act had exposed the vessel, 
and urged him to weigh anchor. The captain 
made light of his councils, and pointed to his 
cannon and fire-arms as a sufficient safeguard 
against naked savages. Further remonstrances 
only provoked taunting replies and sharp alter- 
cations. The day passed away without any 
signs of hostility, and at night the captain re- 
tired as usual to his cabin, taking no more 
than the usual precautions. On the following 
morning, at daybreak, while the captain and 
Mr. M‘Kay were yet asleep, a canoe came 
alongside, in which were twenty Indians, com. 
manded by young Shewish. They were un- 
armed, their t and demeanour friendly, 
and they held up otter-skins, and made signs 
indicative of a wish to trade. The caution en- 
joined by Mr. Astor, in respect to the admis. 
sion of Indians on board of the ship, had been 
neglected for some time past; and the officer 
of the watch, perceiving those in the canoe to 
be without weapons, and having received no 
orders to the contrary, readily permitted them 
to mount the deck. Another canoe soon suc- 
ceeded, the crew of which was likewise admit- 
ted. In a little while other canoes came off, 
and Indians were soon clambering into the 
vessel on all sides, The officer of the watch 
now felt alarmed, and called to Captain Thorn 
and Mr. M‘Kay. By the time they came on 
deck, it was thronged with Indians. ‘The in- 
terpreter noticed to Mr. M‘Kay that many of 
the natives wore short mantles of skins, and 
intimated a suspicion that they were secretly 
armed. Mr. M‘Kay urged the captain to 
clear the ship, and get under weigh. He 
again made light of the advice; but the aug- 
mented swarm of canoes about the ship, 
and the numbers still putting off from shore, 
at length awakened his distrust, and he or- 
dered some of the crew to weigh anchor, while 
some were sent aloft to make sail. The In. 
dians now offered to trade with the captain on 
his own terms, prompted, apparently, by the 
approaching departure of the ship. Accord- 
ingly, a hurried trade was commenced. The 
main articles sought by the savages in barter 
were knives; as fast as some were supplied 
they moved off, and others succeeded. By de. 
grees they were thus distributed about the deck, 
and all with weapons. The anchor was now 
nearly up, the sails were loose, and the captain, 
in a loud and peremptory tone, ordered the 
ship to be cleared. In an instant a signal yell 
was given: it was echoed on every side, knives 
and war-clubs were brandished in every direc- 
tion, and the savages rushed upon their marked 
victims. The first that fell was Mr. Lewis, 
the ship’s clerk. He was leaning, with folded 
arm, over a bale of blankets, engaged in bar- 
gaining, when he received a deadly stab in the 
back, and fell down the companionway. Mr. 
M‘Kay, who was seated on the taffrail, sprang 
on his feet, but was instantly knocked down 
with a war-club and flung backwards into the 
sea, where he was despatched by the women in 
the canoes. In the mean time, Captain Thorn 
made desperate fight against fearful odds. He 
was a powerful as well as resolute man, but he 
had come upon deck without weapons. Shew- 
ish, the young chief, singled him out as his pe- 
culiar prey, and rushed upon him at the first 
outbreak. The captain had barely time to 
draw a clasp-knife, with one blow of which he 
laid the young savage at his feet. Several of. 











the stoutest followers of Shewish now set upon 
him. He defended himself vigorously, dealing 
crippling blows to right and left, and strewing 
the quarter-deck with the slain and wounded, 
His object was, to fight his way to the cabin 
where there were fire-arms ; but he was hemmed 
in with foes, covered with wounds, and faint 
with loss of blood. For an instant he leaned 
upon the tiller wheel, when a blow from be. 
hind with a war-club felled him to the deck, 
where he was despatched with knives and 
thrown overboard. While this was transact. 
ing upon the quarter-deck, a chance-meiley 
fight was going on throughout the ship. The 
crew fought desperately with knives, hand. 
spikes, and whatever weapons they could seize 
upon in the moment of surprise. They were 
soon, however, overpowered by numbers, and 
mercilessly butchered. As to the seven who 
had been sent aloft to make sail, they contem. 
plated with horror the carnage that was going 
on below. Being destitute of weapons, they 
let themselves down by the running rigging, in 
hopes of getting between decks. One fell in 
the attempt, and was instantly despatched; 
another received a death-blow in the back a 
he was descending ; a third, Stephen Weekes, 
the armourer, was mortally wounded as he 
was getting down the hatchway. The remain. 
ing four made guod their retreat into the cabin, 
where they found Mr. Lewis, still alive, though 
mortally wounded. Barricading the cabin door, 
they broke holes through the companionway, 
and with the muskets and ammunition which 
were at hand, opened a brisk fire that soon 
cleared the deck. ‘Thus far the Indian inter. 
preter, from whom these particulars are de. 
rived, had been an eye-witness of the deadly 
conflict. He had taken no part in it, and had 
been spared by the natives as being of their 
race. In the confusion of the moment he took 
refuge with the rest in the canoes. The sur. 
vivors of the crew now sallied forth, and dis. 
charged some of the deck guns, which did 
great execution among the canoes, and drove 
all the savages to shore. For the remainder of 
the day no one ventured to put off to the ship, 
deterred by the effects of the fire-arms. The 
night passed away without any further attempt 
on the part of the natives. When the day 
dawned, the Tonquin still lay at anchor in the 
bay, her sails all loose and flapping in the 
wind, and no one apparently on board of her. 
After a time, some of the canoes ventured forth 
to reconnoitre, taking with them the interpreter. 
They paddled about her, keeping cautiously at 
a @istance, but growing more and more em- 
boldened at seeing her quiet and lifeless. One 
man, at length, made his appearance on the 
deck, and was recognised by the interpreter 4 
Mr. Lewis. He made friendly signs, and in- 
vited them on board. It was long before they 
ventured to comply. ‘Those who mounted the 
deck met with no opposition ; no one was t0 
be seen on board: for Mr. Lewis, after in- 
viting them, had disappeared. Other canoes 
now pressed forward to board the prize; the 
decks were soon crowded, and the sides @- 
vered with clambering savages, all intent on 
plunder. In the midst of their eagerness and 
exultation, the ship blew up with a tremendous 
explosion. Arms, legs, and mutilated bodies, 
were blown into the air, and dreadful havoc 
was made in the surrounding canoes. The —" 
terpreter was in the main chains at the time 
the explosion, and was thrown unhurt into the 
water, where he succeeded in getting into one 
of the canoes. According to his ~ay 
the bay presented an awful spectacle after a 
catastrophe. The ship had disappeared, 
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the bay was covered with fragments of the 
wreck, with shattered canoes, and Indians 
swimming for their lives, or struggling in the! 
agonies of death; while those who had es- 
caped the danger remained aghast and stupefied, | 
or made with frantic panic for the shore. Up- 
wards of a hundred savages were destroyed by | 
the explosion, many more were shockingly mu- | 
tilated, and for days afterwards the limbs and | 
bodies of the slain were thrown upon the beach. | 
The inhabitants of Neweetee were overwhelmed 
with consternation at this astounding calamity, | 
which had burst upon them in the very mo-| 
ment of triumph. The warriors sat mute and | 
mournful, while the women filled the air with | 
londlamentations. Their weeping and wailing, | 
however, was suddenly changed into yells of | 
fury at the sight of four unfortunate white | 
men brought captive into the village. They | 
had been driven on shore in one of the ship’s| 
boats, and taken at some distance along the | 
cost, The interpreter was permitted to con-| 
verse with them. They proved to be the four 
brave fellows who had made such desperate de- 
fencefrom thecabin. The interpreter gathered 
from them some of the particulars already re- 
lated. They told him further, that, after they 
had beaten off the enemy and cleared the ship, 
lewis advised that they should slip the cable 
and endeavour to get to sea. They declined to 
take his advice, alleging that the wind set too 
strongly into the bay, and would drive them on 
shore. They resolved, as soon as it was dark, | 
to put off quietly in the ship’s boat, which | 
they would be enabled to do unperceived, and | 
to coast along back to Astoria. They put their 
resolution into effect ; but Lewis refused to ac- 
company them, being disabled by his wound, 
hopeless of escape, and determined on a terrible 
revenge. On the voyage out, he had repeatedly 
expressed a presentiment that he should die by 
his own hands; thinking it highly probable 
that he should be engaged in some contest 
with the natives, and being resolved, in case 
of extremity, to commit suicide, rather than be 
madea prisoner. He now declared his intention 
toremain on hoard of the ship until daylight, 
todecoy as many of the savages on board as pos- 
sible, then to set fire to the powder-magazine, and 
terminate his life by a signal act of vengeance. 
How well he succeeded has been shewn. His 
companions bade him a melancholy adieu, and 
set off on their precarious expedition. They 
strove with might and main to get out of the 
bay, but found it impossible to weather a point 
of and, and were at, length compelled to take 
shelter in a small cove, where they hoped to 
Temain concealed until the wind should be more 
fwourable. Exhausted by fatigue and watch- 
ing, they fell into a sound sleep, and in that 
Sate were surprised by the savages. Better 
had it been for those unfortunate men had they 
remained with Lewis and shared his heroic 
?as it was, they perished in a more pain- 
faland protracted manner, being sacrificed by 
natives to the manes of their friends with 

all the lingering tortures of savage cruelty.” 
Loss of the Trappers. —“ Colter, with the 
hardihood of a regular trapper, had cast him. 
telf loose from the party of Lewis and Clarke 
in the very heart of the wilderness, and had 
Tmained to trap beaver alone on the head 
waters of the Missouri. Here he fell in with 
— lonely trapper, like himself, named 
otts, and they agreed to keep together. They 
Were in the very region of the terrible Blackfeet, 
at that time thirsting to revenge the death of 
* companion, and knew that they had to 
‘pect no mercy at their hands. They were 





obliged to keep concealed all day in the woody 


margins of the rivers, setting their traps after 
nightfall, and taking them up before daybreak. 
It was running a fearful risk for the sake of 
a few beavers’ skins; but such is the life of a 
trapper. They were on a branch of the Mis- 
souri called Jetferson’s Fork, and had set their 
traps at night, about six miles up a small river 
that emptied itself into the fork. Early in 
the morning they ascended the river in a 
canoe, to examine the traps. The banks on 
each side were high and perpendicular, and 
cast a shade over the stream. As they were 
softly paddling along, they heard the trampling 
of many feet upon the banks. Colter im- 
mediately gave the alarm of * Indians!’ and 
was for instant retreat. Potts scoffed at him 
for being frightened by the trampling of a 
herd of buffaloes. Colter checked his uneasi- 
ness and paddled forward. They had not 
gone much further when frightful whoops and 
yells burst forth from each side of the river, 
and several hundred Indians appeared on either 
bank. Signs were made to the unfortunate 
trappers to come on shore. They were obliged 
to comply. Before they could get out of their 
canoe, a savage seized the rifle belonging to 
Potts. Colter sprang on shore, wrested the 
weapon from the hands of the Indian, and 
restored it to his companion, who was still in 
the canoe, and immediately pushed into the 
stream. There was the sharp twang of a bow, 
and Potts cried out that he was wounded. 
Colter urged him to come on shore and sub- 
mit, as his only chance of life; but the other 
knew there was no prospect of mercy, and 
determined to die game. Levelling his rifle, 
he shot one of the sav dead on the spot. 
The next moment he fell himself, pierced with 
innumerable arrows. The vengeance of the 
savages now turned upon Colter. He was 
stripped naked, and, having some knowledge 
of the Blackfoot language, overheard a con- 
sultation as to the mode of despatching him, 
so as to derive the greatest amusement from 
his death. Some were for setting him up as a 
mark, and having a trial of skill at his expense. 
The chief, however, was for nobler sport. He 
seized Colter by the shoulder, and demanded 
if he could run fast. The unfortunate trapper 
was too well acquainted with Indian customs 
not to comprehend the drift of the question. 
He knew he was to run for his life, to furnish 
a kind of human hunt to his persecutors. 
Though in reality he was noted among his 
brother hunters for swiftness of foot, he assured 
the chief that he was a very bad runner. His 
stratagem gained him some vantage ground. 
He was led by the chief into the prairie, about 
four hundred yards from the main body of 
savages, and then turned loose, to save him- 
self if he could. A tremendous yell let him 
know that the whole pack of bloodhounds 
were off in full cry. Colter flew, rather than 
ran; he was astonished at his own speed ; but 
he had six miles of prairie to traverse before 
he could reach the Jefferson fork of the Mis- 
souri; how could he hope to hold out such a 
distance with the fearful odds of seven hundred 
to one against him! The plain, too, abounded 
with the prickly pear, which .wounded his 
naked feet. Still he fled on, dreading each 
moment to hear the twang of a bow, and to feel 
an arrow quivering at his heart. He did not 
even dare to look round, lest he should lose 
an inch of that distance on which his life de- 
pended. He had run nearly half way across 
the plain when the sound of pursuit grew some- 
what fainter, and he ventured to turn his 
head. The main body of his pursuers were a 
considerable distance behind; several of the 
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faster runners were scattered in the advance ; 
while a swift-footed warrior, armed with a 
spear, was not more than a hundred yards 
behind him. Inspired with a new hope, Colter 
redoubled his exertions, but strained himself to 
such a degree, that the blood gushed from his 
mouth and nostrils, and streamed down his 
breast. He arrived within a mile of the river. 
The sound of footsteps gathered upon him. 
A glance behind shewed his pursuer within 
twenty yards, and preparing to launch his spear. 
Stopping short, he turned round and spread 
out his arms. The savage, confounded by this 
sudden action, attempted to stop and to hurl 
his spear, but fell in the very act. His spear 
stuck in the ground, and the shaft broke in 
his hand. Colter plucked up the pointed part, 
_—— the savage to the earth, and continued 
his flight. The Indians, as they arrived at 
their slaughtered companion, stopped to howl 
over him. Colter made the most of this precious 
delay, gained the skirt of cotton-wood bordering 
the river, dashed through it, and plunged into 
the stream. He swam toa neighbouring island, 
against the upper end of which the driftwood 
had lodged in such quantities as to form a 
natural raft: under this he dived, and swam 
below water until he -succeeded in getting a 
breathing-place between the floating trunks of 
trees, whose branches and bushes formed a 
covert several feet above the level of the water. 
He had scarcely drawn breath after all his 
toils, when he heard his pursuers on the river 
bank, whooping and yelling like so many 
fiends. They plunged in the river, and swam 
to the raft. The heart of Colter almost died 
within him as he saw them, through the chinks 
of his concealment, passing and repassing, and 
seeking for him in all directions. They at 
length gave up the search, and he began to 
rejoice in his escape, when the idea presented 
itself that they might set the raft on fire. 
Here was a new source of horrible apprehen- 
sion, in which he remained until nightfall. 
Fortunately, the idea did not suggest itself to 
the Indians. As soon as it was dark, finding 
by the silence around that his pursuers had 
departed, Colter dived again, and came up 
beyond the raft. He then swam silently down 
the river for a considerable distance, when he 
landed, and kept on all night, to get as far off 
as possible from this dangerous neighbourhood. 
By daybreak he had gained sufficient distance 
to relieve him from the terrors of his savage 
foes; but now new sources of inquietude pre- 
sented themselves. He was naked and alone, 
in the midst of an unbounded wilderness 3 his 
only chance was to reach a trading post of the 
Missouri company, situated on a branch of the 
Yellowstone river. Even should he elude his 
pursuers, days must elapse before he could 
reach this post, during which he must traverse 
immense prairies destitute of shade, his naked 
body exposed to the burning heat of the sun 
by day, and the dews and chills of the night 
season : and his feet lacerated by the thorns of 
the prickly pear. Though he might see game 
in abundance around him, he had no means of 
killing any for his sustenance, and must de- 
pend for food upon the roots of the earth, In 
defiance of these difficulties he pushed reso- 
lutely forward, guiding himself in his trackless 
course by those signs and indications known 
only only to Indians and backwoodmen; and 
after braving dangers and hardships enough to 
break down any spirit but that of a western 
pioneer, arrived safe at the solitary post in 
question.” 

The Return of the Aricaras—* It was near 
noon that a mingled sound of voices and rade 
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music, faintly heard from a distance, gave 
notice, that the procession was on the march. 
The old men, and such of the squaws as could 
leave their employments, hastened forth to 
meet it. In a little while it emerged from 
behind a hill, and had a wild and picturesque 
appearance, as it came moving over the summit 
in measured step, and to the cadence of songs 
and savage instruments ; the warlike standards 
and trophies flaunting aloft, and the feathers, 
and paint, and silver ornament of the warriors 
glaring and glittering in the sunshine. The 
pageant had really something chivalrous in its 
arrangement. The Aricaras are divided into 
several bands, each bearing the name of some 
animal or bird, as the buffalo, the bear, the 
dog, the pheasant. The present party con- 
sisted of four of these bands ; one of which was 
the dog, the most esteemed in war, being com- 
posed of young men under thirty, and noted for 
prowess. It is engaged on the most desperate 
occasions. The bands marched in separate 
bodies under their, several leaders. The war- 
riors on foot came first, in platoons of ten or 
twelve abreast; then the horsemen. Each 
band bore, as an ensign, a spear or bow de- 
corated with beads, porcupine - quills, and 
painted feathers. Each bore its trophies of 
scalps, elevated on poles, their long black locks 
streaming inthe wind. Each was accompanied 
by its rude music and minstrelsy. In this way 
the procession extended nearly a quarter of a 
mile. The warriors were variously armed ; 


some few with guns, others with bows and 
arrows, and war-clubs ; all had shields of buf- 
falo-hide—a kind of defence generally used by 
the Indians of the open prairies who have not 
the covert of trees and forests to protect them. 
They were painted in the most savage style. 


Some had the stamp of a red hand across their 
mouths—a sign that they had drunk the life. 
blood of a foe! As they drew near to the vil- 
lage, the old men and the women began to meet 
them ; and now a scene ensued, that proved the 
fallacy of the old fable of Indian apathy and 
stoicism. Parents and children, husbands and 
wifes, brothers and sisters, met with the most 
rapturous expressions of joy; while wailings 
and lamentations were heard from the relatives 
of the killed and wounded. The procession, 
however, continued on with slow and measured 
step, in cadence to the solemn chant, and the 
warriors maintained their fixed and stern de- 
meanour. Between two of the principal chiefs 
rode a young warrior, who had distinguished 
himself in the battle. He was severely wound- 
ed, so as with difficulty to keep on his horse ; 
but he preserved a serene and steadfast coun- 
tenance, as if perfectly unharmed. His mother 
had heard of his condition. She broke through 
the throng, and, rushing up, threw her arms 
around him, and wept aloud. He kept up the 
spirit and demeanour of a warrior to the last ; 
but expired shortly after he had reached his 
home. The village was now a scene of the 
utmost festivity and triumph. The banners, 
and trophies, and scalps, and painted shields 
were elevated on poles near the lodges. There 
were war-feasts, and scalp-dances, with warlike 
songs and savage music; all the inhabitants 
were arrayed in their festal dresses: while the 
old heralds went round from lodge to lodge, 
promulgating, with loud voices, the events of 
the battle, and the exploits of the various war- 
riors. Such was the boisterous revelry of the 
village ; but sounds of another kind were heard 
on the surrounding hills—piteons wailings of 
the women, who had retired thither to mourn, 
in darkness and solitude; for those who had 
fallen in battle. There, the poor mother of the 





youthful warrior, who had returned home in 
triumph but to die, gave full vent to the 
anguish of a mother’s heart. How much does 
this custom among the Indian women, of 
repairing to the hill-tops in the night, and 
pouring forth their wailings for the dead, call 
to mind the beautiful and affecting passage of 
Scripture, ‘ In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourn- 
ing; Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they are not !’” 
(To be continued.) 








Gems of Beauty. Displayed in a Series of 
Twelve Highly Finished Engravings, from 
Designs by E. T. Parris. With Fanciful 
Illustrations by the Countess of Blessington. 
4to. London, 1836. Longman and Co. 

Gems of Beauty, indeed; whether we look to 

the name or the reality. We must, addressing 

Lady Blessington in his words who turned 

praise into poetry, exclaim, 

*¢ Enchanting queen, whom every thing becomes.” 


Last week we had to praise the witty sketches 
by the woman of the world, quick-sighted to a 
ridicule, and painting it to the very life; now 
we have before us the graceful records of an- 
other mood—the music, where we had the 
sparkle. We cannot but admire the tact with 
which Lady Blessington has managed her sub- 
jects —affection, remembrance, and sorrow,— 
these are the finely twisted links which draw 
her gems together. But let us place one or 
two—we were going to say on the toilette 
but we mean on the table of our readers :— 


«* The Sapphire. 
Take back! take back these glittering gems! 
I see them but to grieve; 
Oh, dearer far the woodland ftowers 
He gave me yester eve! 
Those sapphires have a sparkling light 
Like summer’s heaven, ’tis true; 
But fairer gifts shall deck my brow, 
Sweet violets gemmed with dew. 
They tell us that this azure stone* 
O’er great ones’ hearts hath power; 
Yet take them back, and let me keep 
His gift,—the simple flower. 
Nor tell me of his castles proud; 
For, oh! far more I prize 
The lowly cot I hope to share, 
That in yon valley lies.” 


« The Turquoise. 
Myra. Why droops't thou, fair sultana? 
A cloud is on thy brow, 
As on that chain of azure 
Thine eye reposes now: 
I’ve told thee all the legends 
hat once could make thee gay; 
I’ve sung thee all my summer songs: 
Why droop’st thou, lady, say? 
Sultana. Alas! this chain of azure 
Did from mine own land come; 
And thy sweet songs, too, waken 
A mournful thought of home: 
Until, as in my slumber, 
That dear lost home I see, 
And hear my mother’s blessed voice 
Breathe like a charm o’er me. 
They say the Turquoiset changes 
As oft its wearer pines ; 
But, see, my gentle Myra, 
How bright this chaplet shines; 
Whilst I, oppressed with sorrow, 
Wear drearily the chain, 
O night! come back with blissful dreams! 
And take me home again !” 


The following song would set deliciously to 
music :— 
«« Ere close thine eyes in slumber, 
Fair love! I come to seek 
The garland whose young roses 
Are paler than thy cheek. 


* «* Anselmus Boetius saith that the sapphire procureth 
the wearer favour with princes.— History of Precious Stones. 
Thomas Nicols, 1652.” 

t «* Rucus, in his History of Precious Stones, asserts, 
that the Turquoise becomes pale and discoloured, when 





the wearer is infirm, or afflicted.” 


sainiiiadaiaes 
And in exchange I bring thee 
These gems thy waist to bind, 
In which the ancient sages 
Cure for sad hearts did find. 


Good night—May angels guard thee, 
And bless thy slum! rs light ! 
Dream of thine own Enrico, 
night, sweet love!—Good night!” 

The whole volume is the prettiest that we 
have seen ; and we hold that any fair bride of 
the ensuing year ought to hold her trousseay 
incomplete —nay, even disdain her diamonds— 
unless they come accompanied by the Gems of 
Beauty. In a typographical point of view we 
may add, that we have never seen a more per- 
fect and graceful specimen of printing. 





The Continent in 1835. Sketches in Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and France; 
including Historical Notices and Statements 
relative to the existing Aspect of the Protestant 
Religion in those Countries. By John Hop. 
pus, M.A. 2vols. 12mo. London, 1836, 
Saunders and Otley. 

Or the new travelling matters in these two 

volumes, we think there is about as much as 

might be found in a journey through Piccadilly, 

Bond Street, Oxford Street, Regent Street, and 

the Haymarket, by any open-eyed and intelli. 

gent perambulator. The ground has been » 
often traversed, and every sight so variously 
described, that an author must have a vast 
fund of originality, which Mr. Hoppus has not, 
to afford either information or interest respect- 

ing Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Frankfort, &c. &c. 

&c. to the inquisitive reader. Fancying that 

he could relieve this commonplace work, the 

author, after accounting for his attempt, thus 
speaks of his publishing : — 

** Tt occurred to him, that, by adding some 
compendious historical notices, connected with 
the several countries, he might render the pub- 
lication, in some degree, instructive to young 
people ; and that, by interspersing an ordinary 
subject with references to that, which, of all 
others, is the most momentous in its bearing 
on the welfare of nations and of individuals— 
the state and progress of religion, his work 
might not be destitute of a moral use.” 

We do not think he has been very successful 
in either case. Rifacimenti of former his. 
tory are but book-making in modern travel; 
and the important subject of the state of réli- 
gious faiths is too superficially handled to be 
of much value. The only, and the best extract 
we can make, as a favourable example of the 
book, is the following sketch of German writer. 

“ Towards the close of the eighteenth |{cen- 
tury, the popular philosophy gave place to the 
metaphysics of Kant, which aimed at a more 
profound analysis of the faculties of the human 
mind: and which, whatever its fundamental 
defects, had the merit of diffusing in the Ger- 
man universities a spirit of deeper reflection, 
favourable, in its ultimate tendency, to a recep- 
tion of the highest religious truths. Its imme- 
diate effect, however, on theology, which it 
brought under its dominion, was to give con- 
solidation to the scattered and disjointed mate- 
rials of rationalism. Fichte, a disciple of Kant, 
conceived that his master’s system warrant 
him to infer that there is no necessary relation 
between the impressions of human conscious: 
ness and the reality of things; which dogm 
Kant had left in uncertainty. Fichte, conse 
quently, denied, with some of the British philo- 
sophers, all evidence of the existence of a ma- 
terial world. This new system did little 
produce that humility of reason which, as it's 
the most genuine philosophy, is also essential to 
a just reception of revealed truth. ree | 
in opposition to the views of Fichte, maintain! 
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in his ‘ Nature-Philosophy,’ that our knowledge 
of the correspondence between thought and 
outward existence rests on an intellectual in- 
tuition; and in Germany, where the changes 
in philosophy have exerted so great an influence 
on religion, Schelling’s system, though of a pan- 
theistic complexion, as identifying the Deity with 
nature, has, nevertheless, been regarded by some 
friends of the truth, as leading to a species of 
reflection ultimately favourable to a transition 
to the genuine doctrines of Christianity. The 
views of Jacobi, who died in 1819, were opposed 
to the critical idealism of Kant, the scientific 
theory of Fichte, and the pantheism of Schelling. 
Jacobi founded all knowledge not received by the 
senses, on belief; which he described to be a sort 
ofinternal sense, or the instinct of reason appro- 
priated to truth, of which he considered it the 
organ. All religious knowledge, therefore, he 
supposed to be attained by a kind of immediate 
consciousness. Historical evidence not being 
thus direct in the information it conveys, 
Jacobi rejected this proof of religion ; limiting 
himself to the natural revelation of the inner 
man; and leaving the door open to an un- 
limited philosophical mysticism, without any 
test of the truth beyond the impressions of the 
individual. Connected, in some respects, with 
this school of the philosophy of sentiment, are 
Kippen and Salat; and, with greater modifi- 
cations, Schulze and Herbart. Allied to the 
Kantian school, are Krug and Fries, the latter 
of whom symbolised, in a great measure, with 
Jacobi. tos Eschenmayer and Wagner, whose 
systems originated in the philosophy of Schel- 
ling, became eventually opposed to him, but 
by speculations not at all less mystical than 
hisown. Hegel, also of the school of Schelling, 
held a pantheistic system of absolute idealism. 
This theory contains the seeds of a deep in- 
fidelity, which is exemplified in some of Hegel’s 
followers, as in Strauss, author of the * Leben 
Jesu.’ Among these, there is a disposition to 
deny the sublime truths of a personal God, a 
personal immortality, and the resurrection of 
Christ. Other Hegelists, however, as Gischel, 
have been led, by their Christian feeling, to 
attempt to turn this philosophy to account, 
in favour of the Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament. The various forms and degrees of 
rationalism which have prevailed in Germany, 
from about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, have all been mixed up more or less with 
several of these systems of philosophy ; and the 
spirit-of daring speculation has made dreadful 
havoc: in every department of theology. Al- 
though. it, is true, indeed, that the absolute 
infidelity, and the naturalism, in the forms of 
materialism and pantheism, which have been 
maintained by some of the philosophers, are 
not to be confounded with rationalism pro- 
perly so called: and though we must not charge 
om the German churches the tenets of those 
who, as Paalzow or Wiinsch, have avowedly 
followed in the steps of the English free- 
thinkers; or have symbolised with them by 
openly advocating natural religion to the ex- 
dusion of Christianity, as Bahrdt, Venturini, 
and the elder Reimarus, author of the attacks 
on revelation contained in the ‘ Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments,’ edited by Lessing,—yet it must be 
admitted that the contact of theology with these 
infidel speculations has corrupted it, in Ger- 
Many, to a far greater extent than it was in- 
uenced, in England, by our earlier and more 
celebrated deists. The neological method of 
dealing with Christianity was, in a great mea- 
sure, brought into fashion by the speculations 
r, who is recognised as having led the 

way to modern rationalism, some of the ad- 





herents to which system have gone the length 
of boldly advocating a decidedly infidel theology. 
The name, rationalist, or antisupernaturalist, is 
applied in Germany, in strictness, to those 
who, while they profess to regard Christianity 
as a divine institution, and Jesus as the mes- 
senger of Providence, sent for the welfare of 
mankind,—deny that there is any thing in the 
Scriptures which involves the supernatural or 
miraculous agency of God, and maintain that 
Christianity is merely designed to introduce, 
confirm, and diffuse in the world, a religion to 
which reason itself might attain. Of this school, 
though differing in the shades and degrees of 
their sentiments, have been, among others, the 
philosophers, Steinbart, Kant, and Krug; and 
the theologians, Teller, Henke, Thiess, Paulus, 
Schmidt, Léffler, Réhr, Wegscheider, and 
Schulthess. De Wette and Hase have held 
a more modified and sentimental kind of ra- 
tionalism. The periodical press has also lent 
its aid to disseminate the poison of scepticism 
and unbelief, in such journals as the Alige- 
meine Kirchenzeitung, Réhr’s Prediger-Maga- 
gin, and the Halle’sche Literatur - Zeitung. 
Another class of divines receive the Old and 
New Testaments as a revelation from God, in 
a higher sense than the rationalists allow; ad- 
mitting that it may contain things above rea- 
son ; and regarding it as a depository of divine 
knowledge, communicated in a mode different 
from the ordinary course of providence. They 
do not, therefore, professedly deny the reality 
of the Scripture miracles ; yet they distinguish 
between the original and the present evidences 
of Christianity, in a manner which deprives it 
of the solid basis on which it rests —historical 
testimony; for they maintain that whatever 
might be the effect of the miracles which at- 
tended Christianity, at the outset, the principal, 
if not the only proof of its divinity to us, is its 
internal evidence of truth and goodness. To 
this school have belonged Déderlein and 
Morus ; and latterly, among others, Von Am- 
mon, Schott, Niemeyer, and Bretschneider. 
Though divines of this class have differed, in 
theory, from the rationalists properly so called, 
it is certain there have been not a few among 
them who have so far symbolised with the 
thorough-going rationalistic school, as practi- 
cally to do away with the essential doctrines of 
the Christian faith. Amidst the chaos of spe- 
culations, theological as well as philosophical, 
that have inundated Germany, the shades and 
hues of unbelief have been multiform and va- 
rious; and where the strictest rationalism has 
not been avowedly maintained, Christianity has 
often been employed as little more than a kind 
of veil to some system of human philosophy. 
Hence, among this large class, many of whom 
have termed themselves rational-supernatural- 
its, and supernatural-rationalists, in distinc. 
tion from the systematic rationalists, the neo- 
logistic innovations have prevailed to such a 
degree as to produce lamentable effects in low- 
ering the general tone of Christianity.” 





Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1837: Treland. 


By Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 8vo. 

London, 1836. Longman and Co. 
From Russia to Ireland the stride is great ; 
but Mr. Ritchie appears to quite as much ad- 
vantage in ‘* the Emerald Isle,’’ as he did last 
year in “ the frozen regions of the North.” 
Intentionally avoiding topics of a more serious, 
and abstract, and disputed kind, he confines 
himself principally to descriptions of the coun- 
try, and of the people, their condition, man- 
ners, traditions, superstitions, &c. Without, 
perhaps, much of novelty, he places what is 
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already pretty generally known in striking and 
amusing points of view. As the most enter- 
taining and instructive portions of the volume, 
our exemplifications shall be from his sketches 
of the character of the inhabitants of various 
ranks. 

Of the Irish gentleman, Mr. Ritchie says:— 

“ This species is extremely rare; for it 
would be absurd to count as Irishmen the 
children of absentees, who are brought up to 
think of their country merely as the place 
whence their father draws his revenue. But 
the real Irish gentleman, when found, is well 
worth the trouble you may have expended in 
finding him. He is not a mere walking gen- 
tleman. He is full of character; and is, in 
fact, a sort of highly refined extract of the 
Irish-man. He is as polite as a Frenchman of 
the old school; but it is not the politeness of 
manner, but of heart: and this is the secret of 
his success with the ladies. He is cool and 
self-possessed, but not grave and apathetic, like 
the English gentleman. The latter qualities 
are respectable in a Red Indian, for in him 
they are associated with ideas of majesty and 
endurance ; but the stoicism with which Mr. 
Smith enters a drawing-room, and the heroic 
calmness with which he levels his opera-glass 
at the stage, are irresistibly ludicrous. They 
remind one of the tragic air of a monkey 
cracking nuts. However, Mr. Smith is satis- 
fied with the admiration of American travellers 
(who ought to know something of the Indian 
character); and so the little Master Smiths 
have nothing to fear from the strictures of a 
vulgarian like me. It would be difficult for 
the Irish gentleman to acquire this apathy of 
mauner. The laws of good breeding are only 
just sufficient to keep within reasonable bounds 
the natural elasticity of his temperament; and 
thus he hits unconsciously the precise point 
between gravity and sprightliness, beyond 
which on one side is frivolity, and on the 
other dulness. The Irish gentleman is fond of 
his country, but he makes no parade of it. If 
a defender is wanted, he is ready; but he has 
the good taste to feel, that the condition in 
which Ireland has been so long placed gives a 
man no warrant to say lightly, or flauntingly, 
‘Iam an Irishman.’ Out of Ireland his plea- 
surable associations are all connected with the 
Continent. It was there he received a part of 
his education ; he speaks French like a native; 
he is a cousin of that foreign Irisher, the well- 
known Count Devilskimbo O’Shaughnessy. 
He is partial to claret, not because it is foreign, 
but because it was the favourite drink of his 
ancestors, in those golden days when claret 
was the only wine they could afford to drink. 
He no longer indulges to excess; or, if he does 
so on any extraordinary occasion, he carries 
his wine better than formerly, and eschews a 
row. When he quarrels, it is in cold blood, 
and in a gentlemanly way; but being a man of 
courage, and a good shot, this is not half so 
often as people imagine. The Irish gentleman 
will by and by become more common in Ire-« 
land. At present many individuals of the 
species are scattered abroad upon the Conti- 
nent, serving in foreign armies, or otherwise 
incorporating themselves with foreign nations.” 

The Irish gentleman is contrasted by the 
Irish jontleman. 

.“ The Irish jontleman belongs to no station 
in particular, but is found in all classes, from 
the nobility downwards. His portrait has been 
painted by Miss Edgeworth and Lady Morgan ; 
but the female pencil is too delicate in its touch 
to give features like his in their natural breadth 





and vulgarity. He has been exhibited, also, on 
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the stage ; but there a cloak of rude generosity 
is always thrown round him, to conceal those 
defects without which there can be no likeness. 
In Ireland, I have said, the vanity of one man 
is dovetailed into that of his neighbours, the 
result of which is an easy confidence of manner; 
but the Irish jontleman stands in bold relief 
from the plain surface of society. He is not 
vain, but impudent ; and, in this respect, he is 
the cause of half the prejudices which exist 
against his nation; for he thrusts himself for. 
ward as the Irishman. His brogue is more 
than Irish, for he cultivates it with great in- 
dustry, He is not an exaggerator, but a liar ; 
he is not gay, but boisterous; he is not con- 
vivial, but drunken. He is a great duellist. 
You never enter his house but you find him 
cleaning his pistols, or hammering his flints. 
On the most careful calculation I have been 
able to make, there are three hundred and 
sixty-five duels per annum fought in all Ire. 
land; and of these, three hundred and sixty 
are fought by the Irish jontleman. Notwith- 
standing this, he is never killed, or even 
wounded; the explanation of which is, that he 
always takes care to fight with a jontleman 
like himself. The remaining five duels are 
fought by men of honour under the usual cir- 
cumstances, and are frequently accommodated 
in the usual way. In Ireland, although the 
number of such conflicts is so immense as com- 
pared with England or Scotland, there is not a 
drop more blood exgundet, The Irish jontle- 
man is a bully, and yet is not absolutely a 
coward. To serve a friend (that is to say, the 
person who hires him with money, or drink, or 
the loan of a horse, or the run of the larder), 
he will at any time run the risk of being kicked 
or hersewhipped. He is not a mere bully, 
however: he is also a flatterer, and a sycophant, 
and will fawn and crouch like a spaniel. The 
Irish jontleman stands in special awe of the 
Irish gentleman. They are, in every respect, 
the opposites of each other ; and, for this rea- 
son, you will seldom or never meet with them 
in the same company. The breed of the Irish 
gentleman, I have said, grows more common in 


Ireland ; the consequence of which is, that the | leed 


Irish jontleman begins already to make himself 
scarce, A change, besides, fatal to the latter, 
has taken place in the manners of society. At 
table there is more gaiety and less drunkenness, 
and people are now unwilling to put up with 
coarseness and vulgarity for the sake of a good 
song, or a humorous story. The ladies, too, 
finding the gentleman more comeatable, turn 
away from the other with disdain ; so that, by 
and by, instead of meeting him as heretofore, 
in the best houses, you will have to inquire in 
the low taverns and whisky-cabins, for the Irish 
jontleman.” 

Mr. Ritchie proceeds to delineate the fair 


sex. 

“ The Irish lady is the sister of the Irish 
gentleman, and is one of the most fascinating 
women in the world. She has a lofty brow, 
fine eyes, and a face altogether more intel- 
lectual than that of the English lady ; but she 


has less dignity. In her manner she resembles 
more the French lady, and is quite as amusing 
and conversible ; but her coquetry has nothing 
of the heartlessness which confines the fascina- 
tion of a French beauty to the moment when 
her eyes are fixed upon yours. The Irish lady 
has a touch of the enthusiasm of her country, 
which betrays itself in her whole character. 
She is either a rake or a devotee—for she scorns 
a medium. [If a devotee, you will know her by 
@ grave, not to say sad expression of counte- 
nance; and, as this is not the true character- 





istic of devotional feeling, you perceive that she 
is struggling with the native archness of her 
disposition, which, notwithstanding, breaks 
out now and then in a sudden gleam from her 
deep bright eye. At such moments you turn 
a saint yourself, and acknowl in its full 
power, the beauty of holiness. Ifa rake, her 
face is pale and haggard; for she rakes to 
excess. She takes to dissipation as men do to 
drinking. The idea of a quiet solitary even- 
ing is frightful to her imagination: she looks 
about for amusement with feverish anxiety, 
and bends down her spirit to the level of com- 
panions far inferior to that for which nature 
intended her. The intellectual powers, there- 
fore, of the Irish lady rarely receive fair play. 
In the country, more especially, her mind 
labours under a want of books. Few families, 
of any nation, are wealthy enough to purchase 
or keep up a sufficing library; and there are 
only two or three towns in all Ireland in which 
there is a public one. I am far from denying, 
however, that there is a good proportion of 
well-informed women in Ireland; but there 
ought to be more. Instead of the national 
brogue, the Irish lady has a certain buoyancy 
of accent which distinguishes her from all 
other women. This is the finer part of the 
Irish character manifested in sound. This 
accent gives point to the most commonplace 
saying, and adds brilliancy to wit. ‘To de- 
scribe a thing so slight, so ethereal, is impos- 
sible; but any one who has enjoyed the 
conversation of an Irish lady of high rank in 
London, celebrated for her beauty and literary 
talents, must have felt what it is. Even set- 
ting the Irish lady, par excellence, out of the 
question, there is a great deal of character 
about female society in Ireland; and this is 
owing to the natural talent and liveliness of 
the people. We see there very little of the 
mawkishness which so often overspreads an 
English party; and are tempted more fre- 
quently to distinguish the individuals than 
satisfied to class them by that insipid, silly, 
no-meaning designation—young ladies.” 

The pendant to the Irish lady is the Irish 


y- 
“ The Irish leedy is of the same family as 
the Irish jontleman, but is a much more 
amiable person. The grand object of her am- 
bition is to pass for the Irish lady ; and this, 
while i¢ shews much pretension, shews also 
much taste. She gets rid of her brogue by 
the rule of contrary: that is to say, instead 
of substituting, like her mother before her, the 
open sound of a for that of double e, she turns 
every thing into double e. The word lady is 
with her leedy; and she will run after her 
sister, Grace, calling, ‘ Greasy, Greasy!’ Her 
accent, however, remains unaltered, notwith- 
standing this metamorphosis in her pronun- 
ciation ; and the jumble is splendid! All her 
attempts to ladyfy herself are of the same 
nature; her * vaulting ambition o’erleaps 
itself, and falls on the other side;’ she is a 
lady by the rule of contrary. Sometimes she 
tries to do the sentimental, bat spoils all with 
a laugh, that bursts out of her eyes in light 
and water, Chiding the rudeness of her lover, 
she complains, sighingly, of her feminine 
weakness ; but, presently, falling into the sen- 
timent of the old song, cries— 

* Och, what the divvle are you at ?—begone, you naughty 

man *— 


and, may be, hits him a slap on the face. She 
is much given to laughing, but is also an excel- 
lent weeper ; and, by the same token, her kit 
consists chiefly of pocket-handkerchiefs. She 
is * fond of the army,” and makes an excellent 








soldier's wife. In society, she is nothing more 
than a vulgar Jrishwoman, ill dressed. in 
fashionable, clothes, boisterously sentimental 
full of affectation and high spirits, and with a 
touch of generosity in her nature withal which 
makes one sorry to laugh at her.” 

Now for the poorer classes. 

“ On the road [to Rathdrum], I found the 
worst description of cottages I had yet met 
with. They are far less commodious, and 
indicate less of artifice and ingenuity than tie 
lairs provided for themselves by most of the 
brutes. In general, they are built against the 
inner side of the low dike which lines the 
road ; this situation being chosen, I presume, 
that the wretched building may have at least 
one wall, almost deserving the name. They 
have no chimney, and frequently no window; 
and all the traveller sees to indicate the site of 
a human habitation, is a small conical heap of 
dirty straw avd mud, arising above the dike 
like a dungstead. If we consider that the 
masters of these huts are frequently able. 
bodied men, absolutely idle for a considerable 
portion of the year, we must per force con- 
clude, that the lower classes of the Irish are 
low down, indeed, in the scale of civilisation, 
In all other European countries, especially in 
the colder climates, the very poorest of the 
inhabitants bestow some care upon their dwell. 
ings. In England, Belgium, Holland, for 
example, the care extends even to a certain 
degree of decoration ; in France, and Scotland, 
and some parts of Germany, where a taste for 
neatness is not so general in this rank of life, 
all, at least, is warmth and comfort in the 
interior. ® " ° bd 

“ T have described, it is true, the worst of 
the Irish huts ; but these worst are very nume- 
rous, and the better kind are not much better. 
All, in fact, exhibit, in a greater or less degree, 
either a wilful inattention both to appearance 
and comfort, or a barbarian ignorance of the 
commonest arts of life. Now, to call the occu- 

iers of these hovels, however poor they may 

e, since they have time and hands, and since 
their country supplies them with, at least, the 
raw materials for the work required, —for 
much might be done with stone and mud 
alone,—to call them the ‘ finest peasantry in 
the world,’ must surely be intended for cruel 
and unnecessary irony. That, in another 
situation, they would rank among the fines 
peasantry in the world, I do not deny. That 
there are the germs in the Irish character of 
every thing good and noble, I sincerely le. 
lieve; but these must be relieved from the 
extraneous load which has so long pressed 
upon them, and brought out, and developed by 
moral culture, before the Irish peasantry ca 
take rank with the peasantry of England, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland, France, or Ger- 
many. 7” ™ . . 
“ The all-important question is, what the 
Irish peasant wants to make him other than 
he is? and I answer, in a single word, he 
wants Hope. To say that he wants more 
political liberty, that he wants the abolition 
of tithes, that he wants a repeal of the union, 
is waste of time. If he wanted all these, and 
fifty things more, that would not compel him 
to live in a hovel inferior to the lair of a beast 
of prey, and to walk about his beautiful coun- 
try the most wretched-looking tatterdemalion 
in Europe. In England, when a peasant be- 
gins the world, friendless and penniless, the 
mark of his ambition is the next step 
him. When he has gained this, he assumes 
the full dignity of the rank, small as it may be, 
in raiment, food, and lodging, and fixes his ¢y* 
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upon the next higher grade. He thinks to be 
one day the farmer himself, and live in a hand- 
some house, and have a family-pew in the 
church. These dreams may never be realised ; 
but, resembling in their properties other windy 
materials, they work beneficially on the human 
character, raising and expanding it. The pea- 
sant unconsciously respects himself, not for 
what he is, but for what he may be; and, 
while waiting for the substantial grandeur in 
store for him, he plants flowers in his little 
garden, and trellices the walls of his cot with 
vines, An Irish peasant, on the other hand, 
feels, and can feel, no such stirrings of ambi- 
tion. His fortunes are not left to the tide of 
circumstances, His fate is fixed and immu- 
table. If a labourer, he must starve for a por- 
tion of the year, as there are more labourers 
than employment, and his con-acre is too dear 
todo more than guarantee that, in return for 
the time and care he may expend upon it, he 
shall enjoy a certain number of meals of dry 
potatoes, according to the extent of the crop. 
His wages for the year round average only 
from two shillings to two shillings and sixpence 
aweek. If a cottier, he is little better than a 
srf, being merely permitted to cultivate as 
much land, for his own behoof, as will afford 
him a bare sufficiency of dry potatoes, on con- 
dition of his giving up the rest of his time to 
his master. If a small farmer, he eats his dry 
potatoes like his neighbours, and hands over 
the remainder of the produce of his farm to the 
landlord—generally in part payment of the 
rent! There are no labourers, as we under. 
stand the term in England ; the peasants are 
all landholders ; con-acre being a rood, or other 
small portion of an acre, taken for a single 
crop. The idea of the possession of land thus 
involves that of food. Land they must have 
on any terms; and the very best terms they 
can obtain leave, in general, after the rent is 
paid, only a bare and miserable subsistence. 
But, more frequently, the rent is not paid, and 
cannot, by possibility, be paid. The object in 
this case is, to pay as little as possible, to 
secrete some of the produce which should be 
given over to the Jandlord—to steal, as it were, 
from themselves. But, even this is of no per- 
manent use; for, of course, it cannot be suf- 
fered to appear either upon the person or the 
lind. The unfortunate tenant must still 
dothe himself in rags, and live in a hovel: 
nay, according to Mr. Bicheno, one of the com- 
nissioners for inquiring into the condition of 
the poorer classes in Ireland, he is liable, when 
Marrear, to be taken to task by his landlord 
for eating good potatoes instead of bad. Here 
the reader, unacquainted with the country, 
will be ready to exclaim, ‘ Then the evil lies in 
the extravagant rent of land !’ and he will be 
astonished to learn, that, with the exception of 
afew cases, the rent is not only moderate, but 
low; and that the Irish landlord, supposing 
him to be paid in full, would draw a much 
‘aller revenue from his estates than the 
English landlord. It is not the rent that is 
0 great, but the means of cultivation that are 
‘0 small. With industry, and good manage- 
ment, the present rent would be fully paid, and 
4 large surplus — too large a surplus — left for 
the tenant. With industry and good manage- 
ment the productiveness of the soil of Ireland 
might be trebled! If you tell this to the 
ning peasant, what is his reply? ‘ If to 
Me, says he, gloomily, ‘ so long as work can 
tained ; if to work for sixpence a-day, or 
*ven for a mouthful of food, be industry, | am 
to support life in myself and 


industrious. If 
0 family, and help the wandering beggar on 








his way —that way I shall, in all probability, 
tread one day myself—on nothing more than 
potatoes and water, be good management, I 
manage well. Do you talk to me of the niceties 
of agriculture, who have not wherewith to at- 
tempt them? Do you reproach me with 
spending a chance penny in folly, instead of 
laying it out upon land, the produce of which 
does not, and never can, belong to me? Give 
me a capital to begin with, capable of leaving a 
surplus, however small, after paying my rent, 
and supporting my family; and then demand 
an account of my industry and good manage- 
ment!’ This would be so far unanswerable ; 
but, if the theorist should persist in his queries, 
and, pointing to some miserable hovel, demand, 
how it was, that, with abundance of time to 
spare, he did not expend upon his habitation 
even the care which the beasts of the fields, 
and the birds of the air, do upon theirs, the 
reply would be more vague. ‘It is good 
enough for me,’ would be the answer of the 
peasant: ‘in a hut like that lived my father 
before me; and in that hut will my son live 
after me.’ So far in words; but, in the listless 
expression of the man’s face, while speaking, 
would be read the true explanation —‘ I have 
no hope!’ ” 

There is much matter, even in these pass- 
ages, for the real lover of his country to medi- 
tate upon: but the whole volume is well de- 
serving of an attentive perusal. Of the charm- 
ing embellishments, a notice will be found in 
another part of our Journal. 





Tour of a German Artist in England. With 
Notices of Private Galleries, and Remarks 
on the State of Art. By M. Passavant. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1836. Saunders and 
Otley. 

As a guide to the various private collections of 

art in this country, these two little volumes 

will be found useful. They are deformed, 
however, by numerous blunders. Some of 
these errors, probably, are in the original 

(which we have not seen), but it is evident 

that the greater number of them must be attri- 

buted to the translator. Even the typography 
is singularly incorrect. 

M. Passavant appears to have come to the 
task of considering the past and present state 
of the arts in England with sadly too scanty 
materials. Much of his information on the 
subject has been derived from the verbal com- 
munications of others, and much from the 
exhibition of the current year of his residence 
in this country. Now, with respect to the first 
of these sources of knowledge, it is evident 
that it cannot be implicitly relied upon, espe- 
cially with reference to contemporary talent, 
which is always subjected to the attacks of 
jealousy, in the shape of hint or innuendo; 
and, with respect to the second, it is manifest 
that the exhibition of a single year will fre- 
quently convey a very inadequate notion of the 
talents of an individual artist. Of this the 
manner in which M. Passavant speaks of 
Danby affords an instance. Again, he says of 
Mr. Constable, “ Speaking of extravagant 
artists, we may include John Constable, the 
landscape-painter, whose pieces are usually 
recognisable by singular showery effects.” 
Then follows a well-known anecdote, which is 
a sarcasm, not a criticism. Now, we have 
ourselves, as critics, frequently made very free 
with Mr. Constable; but we have always felt, 
and have always expressed our admiration of 
his great talents. To Mr. Howard, also, Mr. 
Passavant doves inadequate justice, not even 
mentioning his fine classical performances. 





a A 

M. Passavant may have, and we dare say 
has, a very extensive knowledge of ancient 
art; bnt he certainly has not shewn much 
judgment in his opinions of our deceased artists. 
He prefers Gainsborough to Wilson as a land- 
scape-painter ; for, says he, ‘* Wilson’s merits 
consist rather in the exquisite poetry of his 
conceptions, than in his fidelity to nature, or 
the beauty of his tones.” In another place he 
observes, ** His colouring is at all times hard 
and chalky.” Wilson’s colouring hard and 
chalky! He talks of Banks, the sculptor’s, 
“ poverty of style.” Did he ever see ‘the 
* Achilles lamenting the death of Patroclus”’ 
in the hall of the British Institution? ‘* An- 
other artist,”” he observes, ** who has disputed 
the palm with Sir Thomas Lawrence, both in 
portrait-painting and suavity of manners, was 
the late George Dawe.” Now, it might have 
been possible to equal, although it certainly was 
impossible to excel Sir Thomas in suavity of 
manners: on that point, therefore, we will say 
nothing; but, when M. Passavant talks of Mr. 
Dawe as a competitor with the late president 
in the art, we can only apostrophise him in the 
words of Hamlet, 


«« Have you eyes ?” 


It is not necessary to follow the quotation 
further, as we have no wish to detract from 
the merits of the departed, Jackson, too, it 
appears, according to M. Passavant, had 
** greater correctness of drawing than Law- 
rence.”” Now, drawing was precisely the part 
of the art in which, from a want of study early 
in life, that able artist and amiable man, Mr. 
Jackson, principally failed. Speaking of one 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sweetest compositions, 
M. Passavant thus characterises it, ‘* ‘ Hope 
nursed by Love;’ a somewhat puzzling alle- 
gory!” Puzzling, indeed! But the title of 
the picture alluded to is “* Hope nursing Love ;” 
a very intelligible allegory ; probably suggested 
to the mind of Sir Joshua by an antique gem, 
or by an emblem by Otho Vennius, with the 
motto, ** Hope nourisheth.” Although M. 
Passavant does justice to the merits and talents 
of Sir Joshua, he has given more than one 
depreciating anecdote of him, which we do not 
believe. A sarcasm of Fuseli upon Northcote 
is also, in our opinion, improperly introduced 
into such a work. The talents of Stothard 
have found favour in M. Passavant’s eyes; but 
not without a heavy drawback. ‘* Who would 
believe,” he observes, ‘* that this fine artist, 
who had imitated Rubens, and whose ambi. 
tion had soared to the divine excellence of a 
Raphael, should degenerate, at last, to the 
manner of Watteau, whose style of subject he 
has condescended to imitate?” And who, it 
may be asked, would not be occasionally fas- 
cinated by the brilliant and harmonious colour- 
ing of Watteau, and the light gaiety of his 
subjects ? 

M. Passavant, it appears, is about to write 
a Life of Raphael; and, in searching after 
that great painter’s works in England, he takes 
occasion to introduce a general survey of the 
works of English artists, with Raphael as his 
standard of comparison. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the style of the 
English painters, more especially in historical 
subjects, should be little to his taste. Visiting 
the studio of Mr. Wilkie, he properly eulogises 
the picture of “ John Knox preaching ;”’ and, 
in conclusion, is kind enough to say, ** In the 
treatment of the different characters, and in 
the arrangement of the whole, such a nice dis- 
tinction between the various parties of that 
period is preserved, that the composition may 
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‘Yank ofa historical picture.” 
1 “In*a’-genéral , however, ' the 
Fry el 
ey of “their productions, such 
phrasés‘are used ag, ‘Here the English school 
eps’ “opt.” “According to’M. Passavant, the 
“Sequisites Gre“Wanting for oar attaining any 
high Heer of “excellence in” the historical 
department’ of art. “What those requisites are 
*“we'find in’ the following passage : 
ee f thé’ Causes for this ‘uéter absence of 
a historia school in England, it may be ex- 
pedient “to offer a few remarks. For the at- 
tainment of the higher branches of art, there 
appear to“be two indispensable requisites: the 
oné, that in a people capable of cultivating art, 
there should exist a self-contemplative thought- 
fulness, sich as can penetrate into the depths 
of our spiritual being, and is disposed for the 
abstraction of those higher studies ; in a word, 
a people imbued with'a deeply poetical feeling : 
the second condition, that a nation thus gifted 
should have the advantage of liberal and ex- 
tensive establishments, and thus secure a suit- 
able sphere of action for the nurture and 
exercise of talent; screened alike from the 
caprices of private individuals, the varying 
fashions of a court, and the visionary specula- 
tions of artists themselves; in short, that art 
should not be considered as a thing of a se- 
parate nature, but that it should interweave 
itself with the ties of life, and be employed in 
adding beauty to its nearest and dearest in- 
terests.” : 

Again: ‘* To determine how far, or in what 
line, the English may now proceed in the de- 
velopement. of their now rising school, would 
be somewhat premature. Enough has already 
been said to prove that there exist no grounds 
for anticipating this advancement in the higher 
walk of art, or even for admitting that the 
feeling for it is possessed by them.” 

This is rather a sweeping conclusion ; cutting 
off, as it does, root and branch, even the capa- 
bilities of the English school for the attainment 
of excellence in the higher walks of art. For 
our part, if what M. Passavant asserts be true, 
we are at a loss to guess under the influence of 
what feelings such pictures as the “ Regulus,” 
the ‘* Lear,” the ‘* Death of General Wolfe,” 
the “ Battle of La Hogue,” &c. by West, were 
painted ; to say nothing of the genius of Ho- 
garth, the like of which no country has ever 
produced ; or the poetical compositions of a 
Stothard, no less original and extraordinary. 
Surely such productions, if not equal to the 
works of Raphael or Michael Angelo, suf- 
ficiently prove the existence of qualities, at 
least ania to cope with the modern Italian, or 
German, or French, or any other school in 
Europe. And we will contidently add, that 
there is not a style’of painting among the first 
masters of any country, ancient or modern, for 
which a parallel may not be found in the ex- 
isting English.school; and, in many instances, 
arr the guidance of superior judgment and 
eeling. 

Yer although there is far too much of haste 
and hearsay in M. Passavant’s book, there are 
occasioual observations and hints that may be 
usefyl to artists, There are also hints that 
may be useful to the community. For in- 
stance, we fear there is but too much truth in 
the followin remark :— 

“ Generally speaking, in all matters where 
display of wealth {s concerned, no. Englishman 
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difference we firid in the exclaniations oF the 
Ttalians and Germans: with them all is * beau- 


'tiful! transcendantly or divinely beautiful?” 


while ‘the more prosaic Englishman, seeing 
only through the medium of his own riches, 
christens every thing which strikes him as ad- 
mirable with this same darling epithet, ‘ rich.’ 
On all occasions does this term stand his friend ; 
and even the connoisseur will. manage to in- 
troduce it in his technical examination of a 
picture.” 

The following are two good anecdotes :— 

“It was at Bowood (the seat of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) that we were first ini- 
tiated into the insolence of the English race of 
men-servants. We had entered the portico, 
and my friend so far forgot himself, or rather 
so far remembered his German good manners, 
as to take off his hat, and address himself in a 
friendly tone to the servant. By this civility, 
he, however, forfeited all claim to respect in the 
fellow’s eyes, who answered very saucily, and 
desired us to go round to the back door. For- 
tunately, I was better versed in English usages ; 
and, coming up with a lofty air, and my hat 
on my head, said, in the appropriate drawl, 
‘ Where’s the housekeeper? I have a note 
from the marchioness.’? This altered his tone 
immediately, and we were properly admitted. 
As a further instance of the insufferable airs of 
this class in England, I add another anecdote. 
A nobleman of the highest rank (an English 
duke), on visiting the collection of the Duke of 
Sutherland, put a crown into the servant’s 
hand: ‘ My lord,’ said the man, eyeing the 
piece with infinite contempt, ‘ from such noble- 
men as yourself I am accustomed to receive 
gold.’ The duke pocketed the crown again, 
adding, ‘ Tell your master that you'll get nei- 
ther gold nor silver from me.’ ” 

We have already observed that these volumes 
are full of blunders. We will specify a few of 
them, great and small: some of language, but 
more of fact. 

We have “‘ beneath the patronage” for “ under 
the patronage.” The plural of chef-d'euvre, a 
word which, of course, occurs very frequently, 
is spelt chef-d’euvres, instead of chefs-d’cuvre. 
The Phigalian marbles are ludicrously called 
** the celebrated fries by Phigalia”! A portrait 
of George III. is ascribed to Kneller: Kneller 
died in 1702. The triumphal arch in the 
Green Park is said to be in Hyde Park, and to 
be by Decimus Burton, which it is not. M. 
Passavant speaks of Carlo Dolce as a general 
favourite of the English. Is he? We doubt 
it: we are sure he is no particular favourite of 
our own. He mentions a publication connected 
with the National Gallery, the merits of which, 
when its moderate price is considered, we are 
far from denying ; but he seems to know nothing 
of the beautiful and elaborate work undertaken 
by an association of our best engravers. M. 
Passavant does not appear to be aware that the 
collection of pictures now in the Dulwich Gal- 
lery was originally made by Noel Desenfans; at 
least, not a word is said about it. Denner is 
classed as a “‘ Dutch” painter; Matsys is trans- 
formed into Messys; and poor Jean Mabuse is 
unsexed, and made a Joan of. A very par- 
donable error is committed with respect to the 
milkwoman with the tally, in Hogarth’s ** Poor 
Poet :” she is described as ‘‘ the landlady, evi- 
dently in nc very gentle mood, with a long 
board of reckoning in her hand.” The view of 
London, at the Colosseum, is said to have been 
executed by Horner, under the direction of 
Parris. The reverse was the fact. The pa- 
norama of Madras is said to have been executed 
by Parris, from designs by Daniell. It was 





executed conjointly by Parris and Daniell, from 
sketches by an artist whose name we do not rea 
collect: undoubtedly, however, Mr. Daniel's 
oriental knowledge contributed much. to its 
truth and beauty. We have heard another 
version, and we believe the true one, of the 
story about the Prince Regent, Sir T. Law- 
rence, and the head of young Napoleon, The 
prince was offended with Sir Thomas, not for 
painting the head, for that he had been com. 
missioned to do, but for presuming to havea 
plate engraved from it, without his royal high. 
ness’s knowledge, The translator is equally in 
error in his note respecting the portrait of 
Gevartius. It was the property of a banker's 
clerk, in the city, to whom Mr. Angerstein 
offered three hundred pounds for it, but who 
refused to take less than five hundred. Some 
time afterwards, falling unexpectedly into em. 
barrassments, the clerk wrote to Mr. Anger. 
stein, informing him of his situation, and telling 
him that he was ready to accept three hundred 
pounds for the picture. Mr. Angerstein’s an. 
swer enclosed a check for five hundred.* There 
are many other inaccuracies, which we have 
neither time nor space to notice. 


The Oriental Annual for 1837. By the Rev. 
Hobart Caunter, B.D. With Twenty.two 
Engravings, from Drawings by W. Daniell, 
R.A. 8vo. pp. 240. London, 1836. Tilt. 

In this volume a new series is commenced, 

and, instead of the miscellaneous oriental mat. 

ter of the preceding Annuals under the same 
name, the editor has commenced a portion of 

Mahommedan history, such as is comprehended 

in the lives of Moghul emperors. Fortunately 

for the lovers of the fine arts, though there is 
thus a literary change, there is no change in 
the engravings from the drawings of Mr. 

Daniell. They remain, as before, splendid 

monuments of eastern architecture and scenery; 

and, in the present performance, are aided by 
pieces of Boutan life and nature, from a con- 
genial pencil—that of Mr. Davis, vouched by 

Mr. Daniell; but whose accuracy and spirit 

speak sufficiently for the talent of the artist. 
The memoirs for this (or next?) year are 

those of our Tamerlane—Timir Beg, and 

Baber, his descendant, who, driven from his 

native rule, conquered Hindostan. We have, 

therefore, Asiatic periods of war and legisla- 
tion, as far as they are developed in the careers 
of two extraordinary men; the one born in 

1336, and the other in 1483. Of the events in 

which they were principal actors the editor 

could tell us nothing new, for they are famili:s 
to every reader; but, from his acquaintance 
with India, he has endeavoured to diversify the 
narrative by introducing illustrations of modern 
circumstance. Thus, speaking of Timiit’s pe- 
netrating to the Cow’s Mouth on the Ganges, 
after a number of victories, Mr. C. says: 
‘In these hills, the difficulties of Timir's 
march were greatly increased by the resolution 
of the mountaineers, who vigorously oppos 
his progress. Their fortified castles, built with 
considerable skill, and, in ordinary cases, a sufe 
ficient defence against an invading force, could, 
however, oppose no successful obstacle to an 
army like that by which they were now ¢2- 
countered. The state of society was here rude; 
and the hill-men had been for generations com- 
paratively so seldom molested, that they were 
not in a condition to contend against such an 
enemy as the Jagatay monarch. ‘Though, pro- 
bably, little advancement has been madein their 
condition as a community singe the fourteent 
century, some idea may be formed of their 


WM. Bryan told us this anecdote many years ag 
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“attention to the refinements of social comfort by 
the following ‘Gescription of the rajah’s palace 
‘in’ the country of tan, which, though not 
invaded by Timtr, is in the same range of 
miuntains ‘more than once D ceva by his 
armies. ‘ The palace of Tacissudjon,’ says 
Mr. Davis, in his manuscript description of 
Boutan, ‘really surprised me by the regularity 
and grandeur of its appearance, though I had 
previously conceived a favourable idea of it 
from similar buildings on the way. It is an 
oblong, two hundred yards in front, and a hun- 
dred in depth, divided within into two squares 
by a separate building raised in the centre, 
more lofty and more ornamented than the rest. 
In the latter, the rajah and some of his prin- 
cipal people reside; and upon the top appears 
a square gilded turret, said to be the habitation 
of one of the lamas. One of the squares com- 
prehends the chapel and apartments of the 
priests, and the other is allotted to the officers 
and servants of government. There are three 
stories of apartments, which communicate by 
handsome verandas continued round the in- 
side of the whole building, and from the middle 
story communicating by a passage to the rajah’s 
apartments in the centre. From the windows 
of the upper chambers balconies project, of a 
size to hold fifteen or twenty persons; but 
there are no windows below, as they would not 
contribute to the strength of the place. The 
walls are of stone and clay, built thick, and 
with a greater slope inwards than is given to 
European buildings. The roof has little slope, 
and is covered with shingles, kept down by 
large stones placed upon them, in the manner 
the Portuguese fasten the tiles of their houses 
in Madeira: it projects considerably beyond 
the walls. The apartments are spacious, and 
#s well proportioned as any in Europe. The 
only singularity that strikes at first sight is the 
ladders instead of stairs; but the steps are 
broad, and, after a little use, are not found in- 
convenient. The Bouteas, however, are not 
ignorant of a more eligible method of ascent ; 
for at one of the two gateways of the palace is 
a large and well-formed flight of stone steps. 
The pillars supporting the verandas are of 
wood, uniform, and painted; but their shape 
1s not such as would please an eye accustomed 
to better architecture : they swell too much to- 
wards the bottom, and havé a capital like two 
long brackets joined together. The ornaments 
painted upon the pillars and ‘walls are chiefly 
flowers and dragons, in the Chinese taste ; ard, 
% in China, bells are seen henging from the 
corners of the roof. It will here occur to the 
reader, that the Bouteas are of’ the race of Tar- 
tars who conquered and still govern China. 
The timber used in the palace, and in the ordi- 
mary houses, is chiefly fir. Though the beams 
tnd smaller parts are joined by mortise and 
dovetail only, without pins, either of iron or 
Wood, there appears no deficiency of strength 

security in the work. Most of the floors 


in the palace are boarded ; andl, from the great 


th of some of the planks, we judged the 
trees to have been of meal larjrer wh a any 
we had met with. They have also floors com- 
Posed of pebbles, well cemented: together. The 
Walls are whitewashed, with a stripe of red all 
round, a little below the roof. Upon the top 
every chapel, or other plruce where there is 
taltar and service perform::d, a small cylinder 
» five or six feet long, usually covered 

With white cloth, with a broad ring of red, 
ered by two of blue, round the middle of 

‘ose upon the palace, and other houses 


g to the rajah, are gilt, and become a 
Ornament.’ » 





This is one of the subjects of which a repre. 
sentation is given by the raver, from a\sin- 
gularly characteristic and beautiful drawing by 
Daniell. 

Another quotation, from. the life of Baber, 
will suffice to shew how the author has exe- 
cuted this part of his design, to throw novelty 
into old history, and also to bring the pictures 
into notice, as connected with the narrative. 

On the 3d of June, 1505, the king’s mo- 
ther died at Cabul. This year was distin- 
guished by dreadful earthquakes, which laid 
many of the neighbouring cities in ruin. Ba- 
ber’s unwearied exertions to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the people obtained for him the firm 
attachment of his new subjects. He soon sub- 
dued the small Lang apt of Ghizny, the 
government of which he conferred upon his 
brother, Jehangire Mirza. Though the young 
king was of a restless and active rn his mind 
was, at times, fully alive to the pleasures of re- 
pose. One of his favourite amusements was 
collecting rare animals of different countries ; 
and of such objects of curiosity, perhaps no 
country in the world supplies a greater abun- 
dance and variety than India. Among the 
feathered tribe, the fire-pheasant of Java is one 
of the most deservedly distinguished. It is 
called the fire-pheasant, from the circumstance 
of its having upon the back, just above the tail, 
amass of feathers of an ardently luminous 
colour. In some lights this is so bright as to 
appear like a flame of fire. The darkest tint 
about the neck and body is of an intense purple, 
deepening almost into a Prussian blue. This 
pervades the neck and back, gradually subsiding 
towards the tail, until it terminates in the 
flame-colour feathers already mentioned. The 
tuft on the head is dark blue, but the colour is 
less intense than that of the back. About the 
eyes, which are of a deep scarlet, the feathers as- 
sume a tint of pale greenish azure. The beak 
is yellow, blended with brown, aud the legs are 
red. From the tail, two white feathers branch 
with a graceful curve, terminating in a black 
circular spot, ‘like the tail-feathers of the pea- 
cock. The white streaks upon the body are on a 
ground of bluish purple, similar in tint to the 
wings, but not so dark. The bird is about the 
size of a common dunghill cock. The hen is of 
a reddish brown, with nothing of splendour in 
her plumage. Several speciment of this beauti- 
ful bird have been sent to England; but every 
one that I have seen is without the two long 
tail-feathers ; which circumstance has led many 
members of the Zoological Society to doubt 
their existence in the living bird. The fact is, 
that in the island of Java, of which the fire- 
pheasant is a native, those feathers are so highly 
valued, that the Javanese invariably pluck 
them from the bird whenever it is obtained, 
and sell them at a high price ; and, in propor- 
tion as they are difficult to procure perfect, they 
become valuable. This will at once account 
for the specimens sent to Europe being gene- 
rally, if not always, without the tail-feathers.” 

Need we say that a capital print of the bird 
appears in this place? But we have only now 
to conclude; which we do with a letter from 
the emperor to his son and successor, Hu- 
maioon, who, a short while before his death, 
wrote to announce the birth of a daughter. 
Baber was ford of literature ; and his critique, 
on this interesting occasion, is well worthy of 
the consideration of all letter-writers, and 
writers for periodicals :-— 

“In compliance with my wishes (he observes, 
in his reply), you have, indeed, written me let- 
ters, but you certainly never read them over ; 


| for, had you attempted to read them, you must 


have found it absolutely impossible, and would 
then undoubtedly have put them by. I con- 
trived, indeed, to decipher and comprehend the 
meaning of your last letter, but with much 
difficulty. It ig excessively confused and crab- 
bed. Who ever saw a.‘ moamma’®* in prose ? 
Your spelling is not bad, yet not quite correct. 
You have written ‘ iltafat’ with a ‘toe’ in- 
stead of a ‘te,’ and ‘ kuling’ with a ‘be’ in- 
stead of a ‘ kaf”. Your.letter may, indeed, 
be read; but, in snepepene of the -fetched 
words you have employed, the meaning is 
by no means intelligible. You certainly do 
not excel in letter.writing, and fail chiefly be- 
cause you have too great a desire to shew your 
acquirements. For the future, you should 
write unaffectedly, with clearness,, using plain 
words, which would cost less trouble both to the 
writer and reader.” 

We get many such letters weekly — evident- 
ly never read over by their writers, and cer- 
tainly never by us, not having the industry of 
the emperor to induce us to try to decipher 
and comprehend them. Many of them to us 
appear to be written with “ toes” instead of 
fingers, and a number to belong to the “‘ kaf” 
literature. These, however, being personal 
considerations, we say no more, byt only add 
our recommendation of the Oriental Annual 
as an ornament to the class of which it is a 
handsome 1. 





The Christian Keepsake and Missionary An- 
nual, for 1837. Edited by the Rev. William 
Ellis. 12mo. pp. 206. London, Fisher, Son, 
and Co. 

Written in strict and careful conformity to 
the sentiments and convictions of that lar 
class of Christians in this country, popularly 
known by the title of ** evangelical,” the com- 
positions in this volume, although many of 
them possessed of high literary merit, are some-~ 
what too “ serious” for quotation in a light 
miscellany like ours, which is intended for 
general, and not for any particular denomina- 
tion of readers. They are forty-six in number, 
are both in verse and in prose, and embrace a 
great variety of subjects ; all, however, having, 
more or less, the tendency to which we have 
already adverted. The moral of the following 
singular story is an excellent one; and, what- 
ever may be his creed, must meet with the 
warm and unqualified approbation of every man 
of good sense and good feeling. 

“* The Emu and the Inkstand.—It may not 
be universally known, that the emu is a bird 
of the giant-class, and remarkable as much for 
its extreme witlessness, especially in the mat- 
ter of its food, as for its bulk. In its confined 
state, at least, it will swallow ever thing 
within reach, without regard to any other cir- 
cumstance than its capability of entering the 
stomach; a fact which seems sufficient to account 
for fable ascribing such amazing powers of diges- 
tion to the ostrich—a bird of the same family. 
Nails, halfpence, and other articles equally con- 
trary, one would think, to the guiding instinct 
of the creature as to its life, have been found 
within it, when the causes ofits mortal and mys- 
terious illness Jnave been sought after. From 
this unaccountable characteristic arose @ cir- 
cumstance so in teresting and instructive, that 
it should not, I think, be suffered to descend 
into oblivion alt.ogether unnoticed, nor without 
leaving behind it some conspicuous trace of its 
being. The circumstance alluded to was re- 
lated by the kéep er’ of an extensive menagerie 
—& man most ol isétvant of the peculiarities of 
every ariimal com mitted to his care. An emu 

*A riddle or charade, 
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was once brought into his custody, which most 
unaccountably sickened and died within a few 
weeks afterwards. Upon opening the body, to 
his astonishment he found the cause of her 
malady and death to be a glass inkstand, which 
was enveloped in the creature’s stomach, and 
which she had previously swallowed. His 
wonder was now transferred from the cause of 
her death, to the manner in which she had 
possessed herself of so deadly a morsel ; and to 
solve this mystery, he inquired of all connected 
with the menagerie; but none could at all elu- 
cidate the matter, and he was constrained to 
leave it shrouded in conjectural uncertainty. 
But time, that great revealer of secrets, not 
long after brought the very captain by whom 
the emu had been conveyed to the British 
shores to the keeper’s door; and, the conver- 
sation turning upon the occasion of their for- 
mer interview and acquaintance, he was told 
the circumstances of its death, and subse- 
quent examination; and as the several par- 
ticulars were related, an unlooked-for surprise 
and anxiety, accompanied by deep blushes, 
settled upon his countenance. At the close of 
the brief narrative, he paused a moment, and 
then said, * You will not wonder, Mr. 4 
that your statement has so affected me, when I 
tell you that I fear it will too truly explain an 
event which occurred on my homeward voyage, 
and which now pains me exceedingly, Yet I 
would not but have heard that statement for & 
thousand times the value of the poor bird. 
Can you shew me the inkstand?’ ‘* Oh, yes!’ 
replied the keeper, as he took it from g 


these pages. No wonder that Haynes Bayly 
has not been inspired. ‘ The Myrtle” is one 
of the graceful ; and that we gather. 


Thesshi “« The chon il 
s no word may be spoken 
My welfare ) 


y to > 
When I send thee a token, 
her it well: 
In my desolate hours 
In the language of 
nt e owers 
To whisper to thee.’ 
He spoke—and we parted ; 
I said nota oe 
For, half broken-hearted, 
His farewell I heard ; 
And when I was lonely, 
Sweet tokens he sent, 
For me, and me only, 
To trace their intent. 
I watch’d for their coming;— 
They came—but t, 
Though fragrant and blooming, 
No tidings I sought! 
All told me of sorrow, 
Of absence, of pain! 
None w » *‘ To-morrow, 
We meet, Love, again.’ 
No Flower hath spoken 
Of Hope until now ! 
on peace ry aaa L 
e green Myrtle bough ! 
No gift could be better; 
Unless he could write, 
Three words in a letter— 
*« Expect me to-night.’” 

The other subjects lack that simple pathos 
which is so often the characteristic of Mr. 
Haynes Bayly’s muse: but the faces, in several 
instances, justify all faults; for, assuredly, 
** The Flowers of Loveliness”’ is a complete 
misnomer. 








similar curiosities on his mantel-shelf, and pu 

it into his hand; ‘ here it is.’ * This is the 
very thing,’ rejoined the captain; ‘ this ink- 
stand was.on the quarter-deck close by my side, 
when I last used it, and the hapless emu was 
within an iron coop not far off. I had occasion 
to go into my cabin ere I had finished my 
letter, and, on my return, the inkstand had 
disa) Positive that I had left it on the 
deck, I made every inquiry, and ordered the 
strictest search after it, but in vain; none had 
touched it, none had seen it, nor was it any 
where to be found. Far from imagining the 
true cause of my loss, the amount of which I 
was compelled to estimate not by cost, but the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of then re- 
placing it, I became excessively angry, and at 
once accused and condemned the poor fellow 
whom I had left in its neighbourhood, to be 
flogged for the suspected crime, notwithstanding 
his solemn protestations of innocence. He bore 
the grievous infliction with patience; for, 
though a black, he was, I believe, a Christian. 
And now, sir, I cannot rest till I have found 
him out, and made him full reparation.’ So! 
saying, the captain took up his hat, and hastily 
departed, leaving his host and family wondering 
not more at his recital, than at the power of 
that principle which drove him so unceremo- 
niously from their company. Reader, where is’ 
not the man who has so misjudged, so mis- 


condemned, if not so unjustly punished, his| 


brother ? but where is he to be found who is 
equally prompt to retrace his steps, equally 
anxious to repair his fault ?” 








Flowers of Loveliness. Twelve Designs, 
various Artists. With Poetical Ilustrati 


by Thos. Haynes Bayly, Esq. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1836. Rildilieae - od bi. 
“ Metuinxs they do not answer to their 


name ;”” for certainly the coarse and the com- 
monplace neither be to flowers nor. to their 


by | affairs, sugg 





emblem, woman, “We do declare, that we have 
seen far prettier specimens in real life than in 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


eyo 7 10th.—The new of Michaelmas Term, 
the Rev. Sime Balliol College, was admitted to 
the degree of Master o ” Arts. 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 10th. —The first day of Term, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred : — 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. B. Elliott, J. Cheadle, Queen's 
College; A. Ellice, Caius College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. Fardell, G. Gardiner (com- 
mee St. John’s College; H. J. Jackson, Catharine 


THE ABORIGINES OF NORTH AMERICA.” 
WE learn, that a work of great value is now 
being passed through the American press, 
entitled, ‘ History of the Indian Tribes of 
North America, with Biographical Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs —em- 
bellished with 120 Portraits, from the Indian 
Gallery in the Department of War, at. Wash- 
ington. By Thomas L. M‘Kenney, late of 
the Indian Department, Washington, and 
James Hall, Esq. of Cincinnati.” 

Of the portraits that are to embellish this 
work, the public may form a just estimate 
from the flowing account given of them by 
the Hon. James Barbour, late secretary of war 
for the American government, and afterwards 
minister to England : 

** Barbourville Va. Jan. 26, 1832. 

“ During my administration of the war 
department, many tribes of the North Ame- 
rican Indians sent deputations of their head 
men, or chiefs, to Washington, for the purpose 
of transacting business with the department 
over which t presided. Colonel M‘Kenney, 
to whom was assigned the bureau of Indian 
ested to me the expediency of pro- 
curing the likenesses of some of the most distin- 
guished among this extraordinary race of people. 
Believing, as I did, that this race was about to 
become extinct, and that a faithful resemblance 


arri to form a pendant to our first 
review of ~ Irving’s ** Astoria:” we, therefore, 
eet 16 ao 1¢ has ove 80 nt henten BOL. Le C. ‘ 





—_—_—_—_——_——————— 
of the most remarkable among them would be 
full of interest in after times, I cordially 
approved of the measure. The duty was as. 
signed to Mr. King of Washington, an artist 
of acknowledged reputation; he executed it 
with fidelity and success, by producing the 
most exact resemblances, including the costume 


of each. 
(Signed) ‘ James Barzovr.” 

We further learn, that this work will be pre. 
sented in the course of a few weeks to the Bri. 
tish public. We are requested to give this 
notice as a guard against any inferior or catch. 
penny work, which may, in the interim, be 
introduced among us. 

** City of Philadelphia. 

“ i John Swift, Esq. mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia, do hereby certify, that the 
foregoing letter, purporting to be signed by 
James Barbour, is a true copy of one in the 
possession of Colonel Thomas L. M‘Kenney, 
as certified to by him before me; and I also 
certify, that I am well acquainted with the said 
Colonel M‘Kenney, and know him to be a gen- 
tleman entitled to implicit confidence and 
respect. 

*¢ Witness my hand and the corporate seal of 
the said city, this nineteenth day of September, 
A.D. 1836. 

(Signed) ‘* Jouw Swirt, Mayor.” 








FINE ARTS. 

TRIBUTE TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
On Thursday, in consequence of a requisition, 
signed by about 500 eminent and respectable 
citizens, a meeting took place at the Egyptian 
Hall, in the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor 
in the chair, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of raising a statue 
in honour of his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
The meeting was divested of political character 
by his lordship’s introductory speech ; and by 
the speeches of Alderman Brown, Alderman 
Lainson, Mr. C. Barclay, Mr. R. L. Jones, 
Alderman Lucas, Mr. Routh, Alderman Sir 
C. Hunter, Mr. Simpson (the original promoter 
of the design, we believe) Mr. Burbidge, and 
Alderman Sir P. Laurie, the individuals who 
moved and seconded the resolutions. The 
latter, in a forcible manner, declared the sub- 
ject of the deserts of the Duke of Wellington 
to be inexhaustible; but, as the sum of the 
preceding addresses was condensed in a very 
striking and elequent speech delivered by the 
Rev. ‘Dr. Croly, we must, with our limited 
space, be content to give a tolerably correct 
report of that powerful effusion, which, like all 
the proceedings of the day, was received with 
immense and unanimous applause by a very 
distinguished assembly of men of high station 
and influence in the legislature and in the city. 

The Rev. Dr. Croly next proposed a vote 
of thanks to the right hon. the Lord Mayor, 
for acting as chairman of the meeting. He 
observed, that, though the final, the most gra- 
tifying task had devolved upon him, of express- 
ing what he was sure would he responded to by 
the universal feeling of the meeting—namely, 
thanks to the chairman for his able and impar- 
tial conduct on this occasion. (Hear-) He 
(Dr. Croly) had been called on, in moving the 
last resolution, to give a brief recapitulation of 
the topics which had been alluded to by those 
gentlemen who had preceded him. This would 
seem to strike away all claim on his part to the 
merit of ia ge 5 though, as has been ob- 
served by one of speakers, it must be con- 
fessed that the subject was inexhaustible. 
(Hear, hear.) Yes, the only difficulty was to 
‘know where to begin, for the subject was large 
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as the broadest page of England’s glory, and as 
fresh as her hero’s fame. (Applause.) He had 
never entertained a doubt that the mind of the 
British public contained genius enough, muni- 
ficence enough, and patriotism enough, to place 
the country at least on a level with the high- 
est displays of ability among foreigners, what- 
ever might be its direction. Who could doubt 
the power of genius in the land of Shakespeare ? 
(Hear.) Who could doubt the munificence of 
the land which was hourly pouring out its trea- 
sures over the remotest regions of the globe, in 
every illustrious labour of science, humanity, 
and religion? Who could doubt the zeal of 
Englishmen for national renown, since their 
history was but one great record of toils and 
sacrifices for the national honour? (Hear.) 
He would go further still: it was his firm con- 
viction that, even in the fine arts, England 
would not merely rise to the level of the most 
favoured nations, but that she would rise above 
them all. He saw her rapid pre-eminence in 
all the other great pursuits of nations. He 
saw with what whirlwind speed she distanced 
all rivalry where the fair field was once opened. 
He saw the almost creative power of her ma- 
nufactures ; the almost living ingenuity of her 
mechanism; the absolute sovereignty of her 
commerce; the unrivalled vigour, eloquence, 
and freedom of her press; the brilliant su- 
periority of her soldiership; her naval glory 
—that glory whieh, like the sun in the mi- 
racle of the Jewish leader, still, though its 
natural day had passed, hung high as ever in 
the horizon, and still filled the eye with undi- 
minished lustre. (Cheers.) He desired now to 
see her achieve this last triumph of national 
glory, from conviction, that for England to try 
is to triumph ; that the loftier the tree from 
which the laurel was to be gathered, the nearer 
it came within her reach ; that she had only to 
throw the current of her intellectual flame on 
the most difficult and untractable material, to 
develope new combinations of wealth and won- 
der. He would go further, and say, that to her 
difficulty was essential to call out all her zeal of 
mastery; that it was with her an element of 
production ; that, like the great Egyptian river, 
as if disdaining the shaded and the fertile, it 
was her natural impulse to project her stream 
through the desert, and enrich the sense with 
luxuriance new to mankind. He should rejoice 
to find that this day was the beginning of a new 
career ; and that this meeting should prove the 
germ of some vast, regular, and continued tri- 
bute from every individual of the empire—the 
laying of the first stone of some great institute 
for the ornament, not only of the metropolis, 
but of every city of England, and of all her 
colonies and dependencies. (Hear.) When they 
reflected upon what was accomplished by the 
little Italian republics of the middle ‘ages, 
though fevered with political disease, and flung 
into the grave ere they had reached maturity ; 
and by France within a single reign, the dis- 
tracted dominion of Louis XIV., a vapid volup- 
tuary, with his court the toy of monks and 
Mistresses, and his kingdom ploughed by the 
cannon of Europe : what might they not expect 
to be done by England, powerful, peaceful, 
opulent, and patriotic as she was, containing 
boundless resources, and a population the most 
vigorous, deep-thinking, sensitive, and strong- 
minded, in the world ? (Hear.) If their fathers 
had fought their battles for them, let them 
shew themselves at least not indifferent to their 
fame ; if they had borne the tug of war, let 
not their sons be slow to erect the trophy. 
« Whatever,” had said a great moralist, 
makes the past or the future predominate 








over the present, exalts usin the scale of think- 
ing beings.” 1¢ was necessary for their own 
vindication, to shew that the pursuits of com- 
mercial life were not incompatible with that 
elevation of mind ; that the life of citizens was 
not essentially selfish ; that all gain was not of 
necessity sordid; that the men of a land whose 
merchants were princes, could exhibit the spirit 
of princes in the noblest intellectual exercises 
of man. They owed something of this to the 
memory of those ancestors who staked their 
lives in the championship of the church and 
constitution. (Cheers.) It was not less a duty 
than an honour to exalt them high in the 
estimation of the people. They owed some- 
thing of this, too, to the rising generation, who 
should be taught to what heights of excellence 
to aspire; whose eyes should be pointed in the 
public ways to the very forms and features of 
those men whose names were crowned with na- 
tional honour, that they might behold both the 
realisation and the reward of virtue. (Hear.) 
With regard to the Duke of Wellington, he 
would restrict himself to the rule laid down. 
This was a meeting entirely divested of all 
party politics. (Hear, hear.) He would leave 
it to public men to dwell on the ministerial 
career of the Duke of Wellington; he would 
leave it to the soldier to enter into the details 
of his campaigns: he regarded him in a higher 
point of view than as either minister or soldier. 
(Hear, hear.) He looked upon that great man 
as scarcely less than a direct instrument of 
Providence, which, when the time of European 
renovation was about to draw near, selected an 
instrument endowed with unrivalled energy 
and capacity to accomplish the mighty work 
before him. (Hear.) Was that language ex- 
aggerated ? It would not appear so if they 
looked to what he had to do, and what he had 
done. (Hear.) When the future historian 
should trace the fortunes of our eventful times, 
he would fix on the year 1809 as the critical 
period when Europe was on the brink of ruin. 
Looking to the north, all resistance seemed 
vain—all its kingdoms were paralysed. Prussia 
lay pinned to the ground by the spear of Napo- 
leon. The minor sovereignties crouched at his 
feet, begging for mercy. Austria was tortured 
into a wild resistance, only to have the sword 
driven deeper into her bosom. Russia was a 
fugitive, dragging after her into her deserts the 
chains of an ignominious treaty. But in the 
south, the most boundless and bloody devasta- 
tion was let loose. The Peninsula was the 
seat of massacre; even the insurrection that 
was begun in despair, was extinguished by 
despair: thrones were vacated, and their occu- 
pants either fugitives or captives. A French 
army occupied the fortresses and the passes, 
and French viceroys ruled in Madrid and Lis- 
bon. A British army, under most gallant 
officers, was forced for a time to abandon the 
struggle, but eventually retrieved its honour by 
one of those heroic displays which never fail 
the British soldier. But observe the change 
which occurred within five short years. The 
governments of Spain and Portugal were re- 
stored ; the French army was dispersed before 
the force led on by a British officer, who swept 
all before him, from the sea to the mountains, 
and crowned the ridge of the Pyrenees with the 
camp-fires of 120,000 men—a beacon to Europe, 
turning every pinnacle into a voleano, and 
pouring down upon France a flood of fire and 
steel. Who was the leader that summoned 
and trained those forces to war and to victory ? 
Wellington! (Cheers.) Heknew the gieny 
of the British officers and soldiers; but he knew, 
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of one man, attributed those glorious results to 
the genius of Wellington, (Hear, hear.) How 
could they sufficiently appreciate the qualities 
of a chieftain who, throughout a life of war, 
had never suffered a reverse ; who broke down 
in succession the military fame of every man 
who opposed him ; to swell whose renown the 
French republic seemed to have called its fiery 
spirits from the depths of revolution, and Na- 
poleon to have covered their heads with laurels 
plucked in every field of Europe? How could 
they sufficiently estimate the skill and courage 
of a warrior who never retreated but to ex- 
hibit the most consumate superiority in sci- 
ence, and who never advanced but to the most 
complete victory? (Cheers.) But there was 
one triumph more, that seemed to have been 
reserved as if to reward this warrior for his 
long labours in the cause of mankind—Water- 
loo! (Cheers.) In that field, less of the sword 
than of the sceptre—less of the battle of armies 
than of the strife of empires —less of two 
mighty warriors than of the rival glories of 
England and France, set upon the die; there 
he met and overthrew Napoleon, and restored 
peace to the world. It was to that man they 
had met to raise a statue to record his deeds 
and prolong his renown. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Farncombe seconded the motion, and 
put the question, which was carried by accla- 
mation. 

The Lord Mayor appropriately acknowledged 
the compliment carried by acclamation ; and, 
before the meeting separated, above 1000/. 
were subscribed. 


NOVEL APPLICATION OF THE ART OF 
PRINTING. 
WE have before us three specimens of the 
Illustrations of a new Annual, which will soon 
make its appearance, under the title of “ The 
Pictorial Album.” The publishers proceed on 
the principle of giving, in lieu of the customary 
engravings, richly coloured fac-similes of ori- 
ginal paintings, effected by a novel mode of 
printing in oil-colours. Several attempts of 
this kind have been formerly made, but none 
that, in our opinion, approached these speci- 
mens in beauty and splendour. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Gems of Beauty. From Designs by E. T. 
Parris. Longman and Co. 
Tatx of Rundell and Bridge, or Kitching! 
What are all the gems in or out of Golconda, to 
the Gems of Beauty? Mr. Parris has really 
outdone himself in the designs which he has 
made for this elegant work. We have always 
given him credit for great taste and grace; but 
he has here displayed a variety, both in cha- 
racter and in composition, of which we were 
not before certain that he was capable. They 
sparkle as brilliantly as the precious stones of 
which they are the emblems; and have a sen- 
timent and refinement entirely their own. 
Every design consists of a little interesting 
female group; illustrating some sprightly or 
melancholy idea. Our favourites are: ‘“* The 
Diamond,” —— a lovely mother, whose no less 
lovely daughters are rating her with brace- 
lets; “ The **_a touching representation 
of maternal affection and tenderness; ‘* Tlie 
Pearl,” —a sweet girl preparing for the bath ; 
the dazzling fairness of whose complexion is 
well contrasted by the swarthiness of her hand- 
maid; “ The Topaz,”—love and_ vigilance, 
youth and age; ‘“‘ The Sardonyx,” —a noble 
Roman matron, and her ‘ peerless child; ” 











also, that the British army, as with the voice 


and ‘* The Aquamariue,’-—two graceful and 


bewitebing creatures gazing from a Venetian 
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balcony on an approaching gondola. Nothing 

can surpats the exquisite finish of the plates. 

They are engraved by-Mesers. Cooke, Holl, 

Mote, Robinson, and’ Thoméon. 

Iilustrations to Heath’s Picturesque Annual 

for 1837.. Longman and Co. 

TuHEsE Illustrations are exclusively from the 

prec of Mr. M‘Clise and Mr. Creswick; and 

t would be difficult to select two young artists, 

in their respective departments, of greater ta- 

lent, or more rapidly rising character. It is 
true, we have to lament that, of the twenty, 
only two are by Mr. M‘Clise; but then we are 
consoled by the consideration that eighteen 
are by Mr. Creswick. Of Mr. M‘Clise’s sub- 
jects, — “* The Irish Hood,” and ‘‘ The Jew’s 

Harp,”’— the former is decidedly our favourite. 

It is exceedingly graceful and picturesque; and 

the light and shade are broad, and skilfully 

managed. Mr. Creswick’s views (executed 
after the fashion of vignettes) are all beautiful. 

While looking at them, we feel impressed with 

the correctness of Mr. Ritchie’s declaration,— 

** In the drawings of my able coadjutor, there 

is a union of the poetical and the true, which 

only they who know the spots he has selected 
can properly appreciate. We would point out, 

*¢ Lighthouse at Howth;” ‘*‘ Sackville Street, 

Dublin ;” “ Four Courts ;” ‘ Enniskerry ;” 

‘© Luggelaw ;” ‘‘ Meeting of the Waters ;” 

Lismore Castle; ‘ Black Rock Castle ;” 

‘** Cove, near Cork ;”” and ** Kilkenny Castle,” 

as among the most striking. To the engravers, 

Messrs. Brandard, Fisher, Griffith, Radcliffe, 

Wallis, and Willmore, Mr. Creswick must feel 

deeply indebted for the exquisite manner in 

which they have translated his scenes into 
their art. 

Twenty-two Illustrations to the Oriental Annual 
for 1837. From Drawings by William 
Daniell, R.A. Tilt. 

Mr. DanrE.t’s Oriental stores seem to be 

inexhaustible. Eastern landscape, Eastern 

architecture, Eastern animals, Eastern cha- 
racter, Eastern costume, Eastern manners, are 
as faithfully and as spiritedly portrayed in 
these Illustrations, as in any which have ap- 
peared in former volumes of the Annual of 
which they are the elegant embellishments. 

‘* The Palace at Windechy, Bootan,” ‘ Shah 

Ichanabad,” ‘“* Near Buxaduwar, Bootan,” 

** Mausoleum of Toglok Shah,” ‘* The North 

Gate, Old Delhi,” ‘* Palace at Tassisudon, 

Bootan,” ‘ Bridge at Old. Delhi,” ‘* Patan 

Tomb at Toglokabad, Old Delhi,” ‘ Cafta 

Castle, Bootan,” and “State Prison at Delhi” 

(the last undér a fine effect.of moonlight), are 

all striking exhibitions of the peculiar style of 

the buildings of India. ‘ View near Wande- 
pore,” ‘“* The Bore rushing up the Hooghly,” 
and ‘ Crossing a Torrent in Bootan” (an ex- 
ploit apparently as hazardous as that of Mr. 

Brunel in crossing the Avon, suspended to a 

thin iron bar), give an excellent idea of the 

romantic scenery of the country. Of the ani- 
mals, the ‘‘ Alligator and Bullock,” and ‘* The 
hunting Cheetah,” convey a lively impression. 

The droll “ Mahomedan Fakeer,” the pious 

“ Mahomedan at . Prayers,’ the dignified 

Sultan Baber,’”® and the animated “* Mogul 

Trooper” (whose horse is in a position similar 

to that of the statue of George III., in Pall 

Mall East), represent the personal appearance, 

dress, and equipment of different 8 of 

Indian society. The plates are all admirably 

engraved by Messrs. Allen, Armytage, Bourne, 

Brandard, Cochran, Cook, Cousin, Garner, 

Higham, Redaway, and Stephenson. 





Illustrations to the Christian Keepsake for 1837. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Or these Illustrations, sixteen in number, 
which, without making any pretension to the 
character of high art, are, nevertheless, very 
respectably executed, our favourites are, ‘* Feast 
of the Mohurram,” engraved by F. W. Top- 
ham, from a drawing by H. Melville; ‘* The 
Mountains of Aboo, in Guzzerat,” engraved 
by E. Benjamin, from a drawing by H. Mel- 
ville; ‘‘ The Dome at Worms,” engraved by 
W. Wallis, from a drawing by S. Prout; 
“© Rhodes,” engraved by D. Buckle, from a 
drawing by J. Salmon; “‘ The Caffre Chief, 
Jan Tzatzoe,” engraved by W. Holl, from a 
picture by H. Room; “ Marina Malta,” en- 
graved by W. Finden, from a drawing by S. 
Prout; and “ Basle,” engraved by J. Sands, 
from a drawing by S. Prout. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FUNERAL OF MADAME MALIBRAN. 
Manchester Collegiate Church, Oct. 1, 1836. 
ALL dim and dreary rose the day — the clouds, 
in funeral gloom, 
Hung black and heavy o’er the path that led 
thee to thy tomb! 
And, like the echo of each heart, the burial 
knell swept on — 
Which told, youth, beauty, genius, there, for 
evermore were gone ! 


So late the magnet of each gaze, the praise of 
"every tongue, [of song: 
With all thy poetry of soul — thine eloquence 
Since last thy gifted voice we heard, how few 
brief days have sped! 
We saw thee radiant in each charm—we look 
upon thee dead. 


The sear leaves strew the forest track, the 
flowers fade neath the blast, 

But Nature mourns her loveliest flower, in thee 
for ever pass’d: 

The music of her thousand streams—her star- 
awak’ning lute — 

Unheard may breathe her sweetest song — 
her richest voice is mute! 


And, can it be, or is’t some dream, from which 
I fain would wake ? 

Some dark delusion of the mind, the morning 
yet may break ? 

Ah! never sun for thee may rise, nor light 
avail to save ; 

Morn’s sorrowing beams but follow slow and 
silent to thy grave. 


Thy soul, that fount of tenderness, the generous 
and dear, 

Which never tale of sorrow heard without the 
wish to cheer ; [allied, 

Thy heart, to every talent warm, to every grace 

Ne’er did it grieve a single breast until the 
hour it died ! 


No more Fidelio’s tragic woes may touch our 
after years — 

Thy Giulietta win each sense ’mid witching 
smiles and tears ; 

No more Medéa thrill the frame with love’s 
own depth and dread, 

Amina’s reign of beauty’s o’er-—Artois’ sweet 
maid is dead ! 


Thou nightingale of nations —thou, whose 
triumphs, sounding wide, 

Bade list’ning kings enraptur’d laud, led 
princes to thy side: 

Thou, crowned of song, whose regal sway all 
melody obey’d, 

Where are victorious 

d 


chaplets now for thee 
in death array’d ? 





———S— Se, 

By stranger hands thy head was laid within 
the mournful earth ; 

For he who should have loved thee most, as 
best he knew thy worth, 

Who should have watch’d thy latest sigh, have 
wept thy parting breath; 

Oh! nor resign’d thee to the grave, without 

a pang like death — 


A sorrow that no future years might change or 
chase away ; 

A grief that should have felt thy loss as of 
the light of day ; 

A breast where memory should have rear’d 
thy monument of love, 

So pure—thy spirit might have come and bless’d 
him from above ! 


He—oh! to leave to other hands thy pale 
and lovely corse ; 

To quit thee!— never had I left by any 
earthly force. 

But not unmoved — unmournful — swept thy 
funeral train along — 

Hearts rose responsive to thy fame, thy genius, 
and thy wrong. 


They laid thee, not unwept, beneath the chan- 
cel’s sacred pile, 

Whilst deep the wailing organ peal’d from 
cloister’d aisle to aisle ; 

They saw thee take thy final rest — the dark 
dust round thee frown ; 

Then left thee with thy solitude, thy glory, 
and renown. 


And higher feelings held their way afar from 
pall or shroud, [cloud, 

Above an earthly sun or star, beyond the closing 

Where soft thy gentle spirit soars where angel 
feet have trod, 

Before the soul’s eternal shrine—the everlasting 
God! C. SwaIn. 








DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Monday, Mr. Edwin For- 
rest, an American actor, made his first appear- 
ance before an English audience. It is stated, 
that the theatre has been hired at the rate of 
200/. per night, for three nights weekly, for his 
performances; so that they are a sort of c0- 
partnership with the general management, 
though not allied to its chances or mischances. 
In his farewell address at New York, Mr. 
Forrest intimated that he was about to test 
English feelings, and to ascertain whether the 
British public would be as liberal towards Ame- 
ricans, as the people of the United States were 
to British performers. This seemed to us 
be a false position ; since the reception, in either 
country, ought not to depend on nationalities, 
but on the individual merits of the candidates. 
In this respect, however, and the true and just 
criterion, Mr. Forrest has nothing to fear. He 
is tall and stout, but remarkably well made, 
with every physical recommendation ; and the 
character chosen for his début is well adapted 
to shew these qualifications to advantage: !t 
is called the Gladiator, and is from the pen of 
Dr. Bird, likewise an American, and written 
forcibly, perhaps coarsely, rather than beauti- 
fully." The author, in his anxiety to _ 
his hero very prominent, has thrown all his 
inferior characters too much into the shade, 
leaving a vacuum whenever Spartacus (the 
Gladiator) is behind the scenes. Mr. Forrest 
has every reason to be satisfied with a re" 
ception, which was crreay Pres wale 
a very full maar : or, as ret oe + ee jo 

rst a rance (before one of the : 
pale ever assembled in this theatre),’ rd 
parenthese, * national,” nearly drew down 
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roof, and established Mr. Forrest in public fa- 
vour as “‘one of the greatest actors that has 
ever an English theatre.” 

On Wednesday, the part was repeated to a 
middling house, and we were enabled to form 
a more correct idea of Mr. Forrest’s talents 
than on a first night, at least, in so far as the 
drama permitted. Spartacus is so entirely the 
Gladiator, that high melo-dramatic powers, 
rather than high tragic geuius, are necessary 
for its personation. Boisterous passion, the 
appearance and gesticulation of an athlete, and 
an acquaintance with stage effects, will, at any 
time, make a hit in the character. But Mr. 
Forrest indicates the possession of superior 
qualities, which, when we have seen him in a 
better play, we shall be able to appreciate. His 
judgment was not run away with in this part, 
which we consider an excellent sign: for, if 
any temptation could lead a rantipole to tear 
every thing to rags and tatters, there is abund- 
ance of temptation in the Roman slave. 

On Thursday, a thing in three acts, called the 
Duchess of Ormond, was done here ; but is an- 
nounced to be repeated, we fancy, by a mistake 
of the bills. The other entertainments are the 
worn-out hacks of the past season, wretchedly 
got up, and wretchedly attended. The humbug 
isalmost over. Turn we to 

Covent Garden, where Macready and Charles 
Kemble have been drawing overflows to King 
John. King John is certainly one of Mr. Mac- 
ready’s most splendid productions, and the Fal- 
conbridge of Mr. Charles Kemble is too, alas ! 
—too well known to need comment. Miss H. 
Faucit, though she looks it not, acts Lady| 
Constance with great effect. On other even- 


ings we have haf’ Werner, Ion, Macready in 
both; and good sterling plays, with Farren, 


Vandenhoff, G. Bennett, Webster, Mrs. Glover, 
Mrs. Garrick, &c. &c. &c. Mr. Osbaldiston 
has made many and decided improvements in 
his company this season, and deserves the suc- 
cess he is evidently reaping from really good 
houses. It is impossible, indeed, that, with 
such a company, and at low prices, this theatre 
should not have, as it has, carried the town 
along with it, and smothered a rival with no-| 
thing to support it but braggadocio and trick, | 
the weakest corps ever seen in our times at one 
of the great houses, and every person and mat- 
ter of respectability banished from its sphere. 
Last night the cast of Othello at Covent Gar- 
den reminded us of the bypast and palmy 
period of the London stage. The Chimney- 
piece, a lively farce, with Farren, Webster, 
Tilbury, Miss Pelham, and Miss Vincent, is 
among the minor successful novelties. The 
Hindoo Robbers is chiefly laudable for its sce- 
nery, and the dogs turned into leopards. 
Adelphi.— Sir Roger de Coverley attracts 
nightly crowds to this theatre; and sure we are 
that every body who loves dramatic entertain- 
ment ought to be a spectator of the Spectator 
of O. Smith. It is unique. Reeve is richer 
than ever; his Unfinished Gentleman, one of 
the most finished performances on the stage ; 
and the variety of quaint humour in Buckstone 
and Wilkinson, render the pieces here irresist- 
ibly laughable. Mrs. Yates needs but to have 
her name mentioned; and Mrs. Stirling im- 
Proves much upon more familiar acquaintance. 
The English Opera.—Hither Miss P. Horton 
has returned for a short period, previous to her 
début on the Edinburgh stage, where her ver- 
satile talents and dramatic excellences will, we 
doubt not, be duly appreciated by the critical 
and.able judges of the Modern Athens. Apro- 
P06, they enjoyed a treat last week, which we 


performed Falstaff for his own benefit, and the 
immense gratification of a crammed theatre. It 
was altogether admirably executed; but parts, 
such as his apostrophising of his ragged regi- 
ment, quite exquisite. 


called A Pleasant Neighbour, added to the 
diversified attractions of this popular theatre. 
It contrasts a poor cobbler and his wife, happy 
in poverty, with a rich man and his lady, mise. 
rable in the midst of wealth. The cobbler 
(Liston) is almost ruined by a gift of 20/7. from 
the latter ; but, in the end, returns the bane 
and becomes fortunately and merrily one of the 
lowest of the depressed again. It was well 
acted, and perfectly successful. 

St. James’s.—Braham (it is most gratifying 
to write his name after recovering from a severe 
illness) has appeared as Jom Tug ; and we have 
been delighted to listen to his matchless voice 
again. When shall our school boast his equal ? 
The Miser’s Daughter, by Dr. Millingen, 
strangled on the second night by the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, though supported by 
Farren and Ellen Tree, has been produced 
here, and been warmly received ; the two pro- 
minent charactess well acted by Strickland and 
Miss Allison. 





VARIETIES. 

Euphrates Expedition.—Colonel Chesney, it 
is stated, has arrived at Bussorah: in our next 
Number we trust to have further information 
respecting this interestiug expedition; of the 
finally great national results of which, if judi- 
ciously and spiritedly followed up, we cannot 
entertain a doubt.—Ed. L. G. 

Dr. W. Marsden.—The newspapers an- 
nounce the death of this distinguished oriental 
scholar, at the advanced age of eighty-two. 
The particulars of his munificent donation of 
a splendid library to the King’s College were 
given in the Literary Gazette of (we think) 
last year. It will long form one of the most 
valuable literary treasures of that institution. 

Malibran.—A whole-length portrait, litho- 
graphed and coloured, has just appeared ( Hodg- 
son and Graves) of this accomplished artiste in 
the prison scene of Fidelio. It is drawn from 
the life by Absolon, and seems to be intended 
as the first of a series of theatrical prints. The 
house in which Malibran died at Manchester 
has, we are told, become quite a place of resort 
for the curious; and Mrs. Richardson, the land- 
lady, is making a fortune by shewing it to 
visitors, and detailing all the incidents of the 
fatal catastrophe, illustrated by pointing out the 
precise spots where they occurred. 

The Literary Gazette. —The lightness and 
variety of our present Numbers may contrast 
with the scientific masses of the preceding two 
months. It is thus that publications of the 
kind reflect the passing literature of the day, 
exactly as it rises on the sight, and as it too 
frequently disappears. 

Word misapplied (?).—A perriwig-pated fel- 
low lately preached a ranting discourse, full of 
nonsense, to the small edification of his audi- 
ence. ‘‘ Who is the parson ?” asked one of 
his hearers of an old lady, who had been equally 
a sufferer. ‘I don’t know,” she answered ; 
‘¢ but he is one of the missionaries for the pro- 
fanation of the Gospel, and he seems to be a 
master in his way.” The good soul meant 
propagation ! 

The Doctor, No. 1, New Series.— There 
ought to be new diseases to have new doctors. 
The present publication resembles its precur- 





Wish we could taste in London. Mr. Murray 


sor. Among other matters, it refers to the 


Olympic.—A new burletta, on Thursday, | sadressed 


— — eae 
homeeopathic murder of poor Malibran, and 
the shameful desertion of her remains, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Hood, as usual, has announced his pps! 
** Comic Annual” with ‘* infinite humour,” by a Protocol, 
to his publishers, in which he says ;—‘* Politics 
are undeniably the standing orders of the time; but 
possibly the standing orders may now signify those classes 
who keep on their legs in the presence of the privileged 
or sitting orders ;—I mean to say, that politics are become, 
like Boniface’s ale in the Beau’ Stratagem, meat and 
drink, and every thing. We eat politics in white-bait 
dinners, and quaff sing them afterwards with hip, 
hip, - x and Hawes. We dance politics —take hands, 
cast off, change sides, and some anti-ministerialists call 
loudly for a new set! We wear politics—e, g. white hats. 
We marry polities, and dissenters at the same time. We 
baptise with politics—or, at least, call names. We wash 
our faces wit ye apy 6 versus newspapers — and 
warm ourselves at them, in the shape.of cheap Durham 
coal. We even laugh and groan politics, and cough 
them, in the commons; and doubtless they will be in- 
troduced by us into sternutation, like a certain German 
triot, who cannot sneeze without saying ‘ Pr-r-r-russia !’ 
olitics are part of our foreign and domestic cookery ;-- 
we roast with them, fry, stew, broil, boil, and too often 
boil over with them; we curry and devil with them; 
some persons cook a fine kettle of fish with them. Turkey 
is larded with politics, and they are potted in Greece, 
Philosophy has caught the influenza ;— the whole Seven 
sages are rolled into one, and he is—Bias. Such is the 
spirit of our age—the ticks of Time's clock are politicks. 
nay, it would not astonish me to see even the lady-like 
* Book of Beauty’ exhibiting its fascinating figures all 
drawn on one side. It becomes a serious question, then 
—Ought not ‘ The Comic’ to have its barrel adapted as a 
political organ; and should not its editor, heretofore 
only a merry-thought, become a sidesman? * The Comic 
Annual itself shall answer the question.” 


In the Press. 
Paynell; or, the Disappointed Man. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gems of Beauty; twelve Engravings, from designs by 
E. T. Parris, Esq.; edited by Lady Blessington, imperial 
4to. ll. lls. 6d.— The Keepsake for 1837, with 18 En- 
gravings, edited by Lady E. S. Wortley, 8vo. li. ls. in 
silk; royal 8vo. proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.—Book of Beauty, 1837, 
edited by the Countess of Blessington, with 19 Plates, 
21s. bd.; Indian Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.—A Practical Treatise 
on Banking, by J. W. Gilbart, 4th edit. 8vo. 6s.—An 
Account of the Watering Places on the Continent, and 
their Mineral Springs, by Edwin Lee, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

.—Practical Demonstration of the Human Skeleton, by 
George Elkington, 12mo. 7s.—Guide to Bury St. Edmunds, 
2d edit. 12mo. 4s.—Cruttwell’s Original Housekeeper’s Ac- 
compt Book for 1837, 4to. 2s.—Phrenology Vindicated, by 
Joshua T. Smith, 8vo. 2s. 6d.— Temper Sweetened, by 
J. Thornton, 18mo. 1s.— One Hundred Sketches and 
Skeletons of Sermons, by a Dissenting Minister, Vol. IL., 
12mo. 4s. 6d.—Collection of Decisions for Revising the 
List of Electors, by W. F. A. Delane, 2d edit. 12mo. 
12s.—Ellis’s British Tariff, 1836-1837, 12mo. 5s.—Astoria, 
or Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains, by Washing- 
ton Irving, 3 yols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d.—Proceedings of 
the Courts «f Revision, by W. M. af 12mo, 
10s. 6d.—Sketches of the Continent in 1835, by Professor 
Hoppus, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Juvenile Forget-me-Not 
for 1837, 12mo. 8s.—The Christian Keepsake for 1837, 15s. 
—Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book, 1837, 8s.—Fisher’s Draw- 
ing-Room Scrap Book, 1837, 2ls.—Discourses on the 
Grand Subjects of the Gospel, by Wm. Oram, 12mo. 5s.— 
Two Months at Kilkee, by Mary John Knott, 12mo. 12s, 
—The Son of Duplicity, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Beauties of 
Gilsland, by Wm. Steele, post 8vo. 3s.—Scripture Re- 
ferences, by C. Leckie, 18mo. 6d.—A New Italian Triglot 
Grammar inFrench and English, by Doca, 12mo. 7s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gatette. 

S1r,—I think you would not have appended the note you 
have done to your review of Wordsworth’s ‘« Athens and 
Attica,” in last Saturday’s Gazette, had you = the 
subject a moment’s consideration. Instead of lamenting 
that the governors of Harrow School should seek a 
stranger for their head master, do you not perceive the 
very great advantages to be derived from the widest 
interchange amongst the great schools of the country? 
whilst, on the other hand, the danger of that vend 
ment remaining behind in improvements which should 
elect none but its own b ‘or its conductors? T 
might remark further ; but this alone will, I trust, recon- 
cile you to the event, that Winchester has chosen Mr. 
Wordsworth, of the Harrow School, whilst Harrow has 
elected his brother of Winchester College. 

October 11, 1836. Stet Fortuna Domus. 

Our single, but decided objection to S. L.’s fine lines, 
is, that we avoid all subjects which wonld expose us to 
be asked for ilar ions in compliment to indi- 
vidual merits. 

To U. T. the same reply must be given. 

Lines addressed to'a child must, as far as we are con- 
cerned, be still-born, d 


® declined with abate Silo, 8, T.1U. 








We cannot answer Modestia without seeing what he 
mentions, 
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THE' LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


oO PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, |§ 
STATIONERS, &c. 

A moat ciate exoueteniy sow, cftem, pementing, comme 

Be ‘ central sitaation in one of the most respectalle 





above concern for more than half a century, and now retires 
only from advanced age. 
No one need apply nieceanet naman aee 1200 to 


ounds. 
Letters, post paid, to Mr. Chilcott, Printer, &e., 
Wine Street, Bristol; or Mr. Poole, Printer, Taunton, will meet 

with due attention. 

This day TCHES « price 6s. " i 
WELVE SKETCHES of MACREADY’S 
A ee in ION 
ELLEN WALLACE. 

London: Published by William Spooner, 377 ee 


ren si lished, on the 22( 
TATIONERS’ “ALMANACK, for 


This - o printed on a large sheet of Fine Royal Paper, 
will have for its Embellishment a superb Engraving, by Higham, 
of the New Houses of Parliament, taken, by permission, from 
Mr. Barry’s adopted Designs. 

Prin pany <emiotionses, and published by George 
Greenhill, at their Halt, Ludgate Street. 

Also the following A of the 











Rider's ° 
John Partridge’s Almanack ... 
Moore’s Almanack, improved 





i * Company :— 

PRICE. 

ad. 

Francis Moore’s Almanack .......ssseecresesees csseeees O 6 
Goldsmith's Almanack.. eoccccees .. eS 
The Gen in's Diary, enlarged 10 
The Lady's Diary, enlarged . - Mit 
09 

09 















Clerical Almanack.. eoccee 09 
London Sheet Almanac! opperplate 06 
White's Coclestial Atlas; or, New Ephe meris, e 
addition of 24 pages of Tables, to facilitate Astrono- 
mical Calculations 1 6 
Wing’s Sheet Almanack .. 06 
‘The Clergyman’s Almanack . 2 6 
The Englishman's Almanack 10 
The Mechanic's Almanack (h p- 
propriated to the especial Use of the various Classes 
of oo Operatives, and Persons engaged in 
chinery. ...0+-+- sees 0 
The Evangelical A Christian’ 8 “Annual ‘ln. 
tructor ... dese eweee 0 
The Medical Almanack . peeees 10 
The Family and Parochial Alunanack ......ccssssee sevens 1 OO 


COUNTY ALMANACKS, 
rice 6d. each, 
With various Useful Tables, particularly adapted to each 
Comes viz. :— 
. Middlesex , Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 




















2. Cornwall, D . ire, and 

hire, W. hire, Herefordshire, M th 
shire, and South Wales. 
4. ~~ a, © bridgeshire, Ely, Huntingdonshire, and 
5. Warwickshire, % Bier ethuokensdh Roger pron! Rutland-. 
ire. 

6. Cher, a I hire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and North 
. Wiltshire h Oxfordshi Berkshire, and Buck- 
ee _aa Northumberland, Westmorland, and 
%%* All the above Al ks ate disti  Sebepnec 





of the Company, and by the w 
“ Printed for the Company of Btationats, and sold by George 
Greenhill (T reasurer to the Company), at their alle in Ludgate 
Street, London.” 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
Valuable Collection of Books, 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 


AT THEIR WE"\LY SALE-ROOMS, 
No. 22 FLEs f STREET, 


On SATURDAY, ata "yt SIX FOLLOWING 


Including, in Folio, Dugdale’s M li 
vols. large paper ; Dugdale’ 's History of St. Paul’ ‘8s ‘we oyage de ta 
Suisse, 2 vols.; Wood's Balbec and Palmyra; Stephani ,The- 
saurus, 4 vols.; Encyclopedie de Diderot, 29 vols. ; Soney’s Ca- 
thedrals ; Hervey’ 's Modern Sculpture; Museum ¥ 





EW SYSTEM at BULL’S 
A mye) Seeictie. STREET, —_ aN 
'o Families an ieties,— supplied w. 
all the New and Standard P. x ciastiiean’ teeviroe Sen WN agazines, 
for perusal, S Sabeesivers nthe annual returns of one-third dof their 


pa wath tein in Books to’ Keep, \Boxes and Catalogues tee of 
ex and many other given it this 





10s. 6d., wit 
N the DISEASE of the Hi HIP.JOINT, 
By WILLIAM COULSON 


cage Surgeon to the London Lying-in Ho ital, late Sur. 
es ¢ General Dispensar, Eq! ‘ow of the yal Medical 
hirurgical Society, Member the Husterian Society, and Cor. 








pense, 
Library. Full particulars may be had on application to award 
Bult, t 19 Holles Street, or sent by post teeny ) part ore hex 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Pee: Cooke's History of the Whigs and Tories. 
ust ready, in thick 8vo. price 21s. Volume I. of 
HE HISTORY of PARTY, from the 


Rise of the bana ge and = > soaient, in the Reign of 


Charles II. = the 
By ORGE WINGROVE CO COOKE, Esq. 


ae of “ The Life of woseet | vhewinal &c. 
John Macrone, St. James's Squar 
%%* The present Bn embraces the era onel 1666 to 1714. 
Volume . will appear early in the Session. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF SOUTHEY'’S COWPER. 





ember of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Berlin, 
London : Themes Hartt, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


ACKERMANN’S ANNUALS FOR 1837. 
LOWERS OF LOVELINESS, 


By T. H. BAYLY, 

Illustrated with Thirteen beautifully phn I Engravings on 
Steel, by = first-rate Artists, after the Original Drawings made 
expressly for this Work. Imperial 4to. elegantly bound in a 
unique and perfectly novel atgib. Price 1/. 11s. 6d.; Columbia 
4to. proofs, on India paper, 2/. 12s. 

Ackermann’s Forget-Me-Not, 
and ly bound in crimson morocco, price 12s, 
containing mearcueiaie after eminent Artists. 
Also, The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 


Lege eo with Ten finely executed Engravings. Bound in 








On the 25th instant will be published, Volume VIII. 
y a richly engraved Frontispiece by Stockes, and a fine 
oe by Goodall; and a Portrait of Lady Hesketh, e “Sg 
H. Robinson, from an original painting by F. Cotes, 
HE ORKS of "COWPER; 
his Poems, C and T lati 
With a Life stthe Author by the Editor, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. 

%y* The present Volume contains, in addition to the Volume 
first published by Cowper (viz. Table Talk, ogo . roe 
c me &c iH his juvenile and early poems; Poems addr 
his Cousin, jora Cowper (the exclusive Copyright of the 
Publishers) ; ‘ae Olney Hymns; and the Anti-Thelyphthora, a 
poem hitherto unknown, &c. &c. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
The Ninth and Tenth Volumes complete the 
Poetry, after which will follow the «« Homer,” and to that portion 
of C aoaeee *s Works the most apes Illustrations will be nists 





he press, and wii in speedily be Tt i 
SUPPLEMENTAR ISSER. 
TATION on the SACRED Eieunaaee com- 
“error a Review of the Controversy as to the Date of the 
ativity of Christ; an Inquiry into the Chronology of Josephus ; 
and further Elucidations of the Scientific Arrangement of the 
Times of the Church a the World ; being Part the Second of 
the Fulness + the Timi 
WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
"OF Lainshaw, in the County of Ayr. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 

The Fulness of the Times; being an Analysis 
of the Chronology of the Greek Text of the Seventy, &c. “8vo, 
price 8s. 

Also, the Supplement to Ditto, ** The Chro- 
nological Characters marking the year 1836 as a great Era.” 
8vo. price ls. 

London: James Nisbet and Co.; Hatchard and Son; L. and 
G. Seeley. Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. Dublin: Robertson 
and Co. Glasgow: : John Smith and Son. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXXIX, will be published on Monday. 
Contents. 
1. Sir Thomas Browne’s Works. 
2. Rich’s Residence in Koordistan, and on the Site of Nineveh. 
3. Episties pe io Bracciolini. 
4 wu Re ptian Hieroglyphs, and on Alphabetic 
r 
Lathbury' 's History of the English Episcopacy. 
* aos Pillans on mers eal Education. 
. Tr. . 
. Rights and Duties of essai. 
a af ae on the C and Manuf: 


10, a. Sastinns on the Spanish War. 
11. Taylor's States 
12. Lord — ‘History of England; Reform of the House of 





en 





of Switzer. 





Leadon! Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 
n 8 vols. post 8vo. 





. 


A S R I A 
By the Author — wees “ Sketch-Book,” &c. 
Richard Bent os New Burlington Street. 
way LOWS SCIENTIFIC 10 MEMOIRS. | otal 


CIENTIF Ic M EMOIRS; ; salnetedl and 
translated from Foreign Journals, and from the Transac- 
tions of Foreign Academies and Learned Societies. 
Edited by RICHARD TAYLOR, F.L.S., G.S., and Astr. 8. 
Published at the Office of the Phil hical Magazine, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street; and to be had of all Booksellers. 











a ‘s Ae 2 vols. ; Penn's Works; Clarke’s Annotations. 
15 vols.; Britton’s Cathe- 
drale; B Britton'’s English Cities; Pugin’s Gothic Architecture ; 
‘Taylor's Plato, 5 vals. ; Scott’ a cpertesnsi: 's Cabinet, 2 vols. ; Coxe’s 
Austria, 3 vols.; Coxe’s Pelham, 2 vols.; Ross’s Second Vo; oyage 5 
Sheriton’s Cabinet Maker; Bouchette’s Canada, 3 els.; 3 Allen's 
York, 2 vols.; Tomline’s Law Dictionary, 2 vols. And in Octavo, 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols.; Clarke’s Travels, 8 vols.; Burn's 
Works, 8 vols.; Daniell’s Sports, 3 vols.; Shaw's Zoology, 14 
vols,; Monstrelett's Cerecletes vd vols.; pone Kent, 12 vols. ; 

Ragin god Ti and Tindal, 2) vals. ; me and Smo! 16 vols.; Mit- 

10 vola's Univeseal Histoey, iat veie.y” Roll 
$ vols. ; one — Reotlots 4 6 vols.; Lardner’s Works, 10 vols.; 
Mosheim, 6 vols.; Hurd’s Works, 8 vols,; Hansard’s History 
and Art of Printing ; Martin’s Colonies, 5 vols.; Pepy’s Me- 
moirs, 6 vols.; Series of Blactwood, Fraser, Gentieman’s Ma- 
gazing, Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews; Divinityand Classics; 
waw and Medical Books, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues ret! ae ecg 1s.) had at the Rooms, 

Money advanced of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 1s. coloured 
A VIEW of the GREAT SYMPA- 
THETIC NERVE, shewing the intimate Connexion 
of the Organs of Hearing and Sight, the Derangement of which 
isa juent cause of many obscure Diseases of the Ear and Eye: 
reduced from Manec’s (irand Plate. 
By J. H. CURTIS, Esq., Aurist and Soe 
Published by H. Renshaw, 356 Stran 
Of whom may be. had 
2. Observations on H earing 3 ; with the best 
Means for its Preservation unimpaired to yer i and Remarks 
on Deafness, Ear-Trampets, &c. Price ls. g 
3. Observations on the Preservation of Sight ; 
— Remarks on Spectacles, Reading-Glasses, &c. Price 1s. 
8 
** Mr. Curtis's remarks on the preservation of sight are very 
judicious. ManLitevary Gazette, 





d morocco, price 8s. 
any of the undermentioned not being published on the 25th, 
may be obtained of Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand, on the respec. 
tive days of Publication. 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems, =m. . i WW 6 

Weeds of Witchery POC Coo ceveercecccces 1190 
Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman, with. Six 

Portraits «-++e-sceeeceecsceecercscseeceeese O14 0 

Keepsake, bound in crimson silk --.. re 

India proofs, large paper: ------ 212 6 

Gems of —- Imperial 4to. «+++. 1ll 6 

Book of Gems «++ esse eececccscceeecesceesece 111 6 

Heath’s Book of Beauty, bound in blue morocco 110 
India proofs, large 

paper chs dah ensthbeninentcaseussnsencticens 212 6 

Heath's Picturesque Annual, bound in morocco 18 
India proofs, large 

wae Papecceccccceces o- 2196 

toaieowpe Aa Annual, bound in morocco «.--«+-- 1 1 0 

India proofs, large paper -- 212 6 

Litera: EE sn ee oveonncecenevees ;32@ 

Biblical Keepsake, bound in morocco. -- 11l¢6 

English Annual, in MOroccO -+++++eeeeeeeeeees O15 0 

Drawing-room Scrap-Book, elegantly bound -- 1 1 0 

Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual---- 015 0 

Oriental Annual «.---+--eecceeeeeceeeeee 110 

———_—— large paper ------+- 212 6 
Finden’s Tableaux, imperial 4to. splendidly 

bound in MOFOCCO «++ ++ eee seeeeeee ececsesese 2B OD 

India proofs. 330 

Flora’s Gems ««+-ssesessceescece 116 0 

Friendship’s Offering - 012 0 

Harding’s Portfolio or Drawings - steeeees 1ll 6 

coloured 330 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book «+-++-+++-+ee00. 0 8 0 

Hood's Comic Annual, half- hound morocco +++. @ . : 

- 0 

« 080 

016 

Cruikshank’s C Comic DRE, occcescicengiivece @ OE 





Floral Album. : 
Christmas Presents, to be had in a variety of 

handsome bindings. 

Rogers’s Italy, beautifully illustrated - «-+++++++ 

Rogers’s Poems, ditt 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine, ditto --. sees 


so 





Gallery of Modern British Artists. -- eee 
The Pirate and Three Cutters ---- 
Pictorial Album; or, Cabinet of Paintings 
German Tourist, morocco 


Shortly will appear, 
Finden's and Ryall’s Female Arist jocracy, le. per. No. 


Published by D. A, Talboys, Oxford. 
TEEREN’S HISTORICAL 


TREATISES; the Rise, Progress, and Practical In- 
fluence of Political Theories; the Rise and Growth of the Con- 
tinental Interests of Great Britain. 8vo. 15s. 

The Political Antiquities of Greece, from the 
German of Carl Frederick Hermann, of the University of Heidel- 
berg. 8vo. 158. 

An Epitome of Niebuhr’s mnog mtd Rome, 
with Chronological Tables and an Append ravers Twiss, 
B.C.L., Fellow of University Colley! Ontord. Bro. cloth bds. 12s. 

bie it This is a truly valuable work; Mr. Twiss has escaped the 
of ity, and vulgarity, with which 
Niebuhr seems to have infected most of his followers and trans- 
lators. In the Appendix there are some original investigations, 
which display great learning and we were par 
pleased with that on the office of dictator.”—Atheneum, h 

A Manual of Ancient Geography. For the 
Use of Schools and Private Tuition. Compiled from the basa 
of A. H. L. Heeren, Nf mo pee of Hiswsy in the University 
Gottingen, &e. &c. &e. + Fi.cap 8vo. 8 

** Teeming with exact information r* every line. Its se 
to give a continuous geographical description of the coun’ bis. 
which were won — of the principal events in ancient his- 
tory.” —Specta 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, a 


OURNAL of a RESIDENCE » 

NORWAY, during the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836; m ' 

with a view to in uire into the Rural and Political Economy 

that Country, an sek Condition of its Inhabitants. 

By SAMUEL LAING, Esq ies 

«One of the most pote tn accounts ‘of shy tern ee id 
which has appeared since Arthur Young’s Tour in ‘ance. 

Morning Chronicle. 

° n; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 
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WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS: 





On the First of November will be published, with a Portrait of the Author, Vol, I..of 


THE POETICAL WORKS or WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, bound in cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE FORSAKEN. A Tale. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 12mo. embellished with numerous highly finished Wood and Lithographic Engravings, 


LA HOUGUE BIE DE HAMBIE. 


A TRADITION OF JERSEY. 


A Historical Tale, with copious Genealogical and Antiquarian Notes, developing many minute and interesting 


particulars relative to the Norman Conquest; selected from the ‘* Roman de Rou,” and other metrical Romances; 
and from various rare manuscripts and ancient documents. 


By JAMES BULKELEY, Esq. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


— 
Tn imperial 4to. price 12, ils. 6d. Es 
E MiSsefs:BrEsacU T Y, 
displ od la a Series of T el » ly finished Engrav- 
ings, froin Designs ARRIS, B ¥ ‘chi 4 
ith Lasitel Pome tx in. V erse, 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Greee, sat ienguen 


12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
WENTY.SIX Vi LLAGE. “SERMONS. 
By the Rev. EDWARD aia M.A. 
deacon of Berk: 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, st Paul" s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
n 8vo. ‘patos | 5s. the 3d edition of 
ERMONS. preached before the University 
of Cambridge, during the Month of February 1836; to 
which are added, Two Sermons preached in Great St. Mary’s, at 
the Evening Lecture. 
By HENRY MELVILL, M.A 
Late Fellow of St. Peter's College. 
ublished by request. 
Cambridge: Printed at the Pitt Press, for J. and J.J. Deighton, 
Trinity Street; and J., G., and F. Rivington, London. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. in boards (with a Map of Ireland), 
the Fourth Volume of 
HISTORY. of ENGLAND, in which it 
is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
Principles. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J., pai +» and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 











MARTIN’S COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
In a few days, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, 


THE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, 
OF THE WEST INDIES, VOL. I. 


COMPRISING 


JAMAICA, HONDURAS, TRINIDAD, &e. &c. 


Forming Vol. IV. of 
THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded on official and public Documents, furnished by Government, 
the Hon. East India Company, &c. and dedicated, by express command, to the King. 


By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 


Each Volume forms a complete work of itself; is issued periodically, at intervals of not less than two months; 
and the whole Work will not exceed Twelve Volumes. Foolscap 8vo, illustrated by original Maps and Frontispieces, 
price 6s. per Volume. 


Already published, 
Vol. I. The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 
Vol. II. New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Swan River, and South 


Australia, 


Vol. III. The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Seychelles, &c. 
Preparing for publication, 
The West Indies, Vol. II.; East Indies, &c.; Africa, &c.; Nova Scotia, &e. ; 
Gibraltar, &c. 


*,* These Works have already been introduced into many of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted 
for the higher classes. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Dr. Johnson's New & Behag ye read of Heatth, &e, &e. In 8vo. price 12s. in boards, the 3d edition of 
rice 7s. board: 
‘THE ECONOMY of HEALTH ; or, the HE BOOK of PSALMS, translated from 


e Hebrew, with Notes, Explanatory and and ogre 
By ae Tate SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D . F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of St. ‘Asaph. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co.; and 
J., G., and F. Rivington. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen 
eee rte Books of the Old raged also, the First Nine Pro- 


W Stream of Human Life, from the Cradle to the Grave. 
: ith Reflections, Moral, Physical, and Philosophical, on the 
eptennial Phases of Human Existence. 


By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
a Extraordinary to the King. 
y the same Author, 
2. The Vallagnes of Tropical Climates on 
European Constitutions. 5th edition, price 18¢. boards. 4 vols. 8vo, 2 
3. An Essay on Indigestion; or, Morbid | 2. ~ Changes to the Clergy of the Diovesses of 
Draatbity of the t Stomach and Bowels, as the Source 1 various | St. David's, Rochester, and St. Asaph. 8vo. 9s. 
Diseases, Mentat and Corporeal. 9th edition, price 6. 
4. Change of Air; or, Pursuit of ‘Health, 


through France, Switzer land, Italy. 
ealarged, price te ee: r and Italy. New edition, greatly 


Highley, 89 Fleet Street. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. neatly DU rice 74. 6d. 
NHE SON of DUPLICITY. 


« There is a poetical aa, and marks of a culti- 
vated taste, in this story.”—Literary Gazette. 
Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Beauilly Printed in demy 4to. with Eeven mene ond Sixteen Stationers’ Hall Court. 
ce b5s. 


P other Embellishments on W. 
stoRicaL NOTICES “of ‘FONT- 
7 HILL and its ABBEY, Wilts. With an Account and 
'ew of its present State. 
tes . Faited by J. B. NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
ichol wenty-five only are printed in imperial 4to. price 30s. 
wn sant Son, 25 Parliament Street. Sold also by Brodie 


and b: 
wand Ree y all the Booksellers in Wiltshire, Dor- 





Price 2s. 6d. 
BEDSIDE MANUAL of PHYSICAL 
DIAGNOSIS, applied to Diseases of the Lungs, Pleurm, 
Heart, Vessets, A ini scera, terus. 
By CHARLES COWEN,’ M.D. P. and E. &c. 
Translator of “* Louis on Phthisis.” 
London ; Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 





The First, Second, and Third Volumes ; 
rice iJ. in boards; or any single Number, at 6d,; and the Fifth 
Volume is nearly ready. 


Price 4s. imp. 8vo. , elegantly bound in ¢ in ~ 9 and lettered, 
olume I. Part I 


COTTISH CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
d under the S of Ministers and 
Miceinens: oF the established Church. 
« The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom,” 
John Johnstone, Edinburgh; Nisbet and Co.; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; and R. Groombridge, London; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





Elegantly bound, 2is.; India Proofs, 2. 2s, 
EATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1837; EITC! a Tour in Ireland. 
LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Super-royal 8vo. ‘ith Twenty beautifully finished I 
from Pictures by T. Creswick, Esq. an M‘Clise, Esq. A.R.A 
ondon : Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
n 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


N ACCOUNT of the most frequented 
WATERING PLACES on the CONTINENT, and of 

the Medicinal rpg ee of their Mineral Springs; with Tables 

of Analysis, and . EL P ae on English Mineral Waters. 

DWIN EE, Esq. M.R.C.S8 

Author of « PDs ind L. Continental Medical Institutions 

and Practice ;” “* Treatise on Nervous Disorders,” &c. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE.— 


The Volumes just concluded contain—The Lectures of 
Mr. Pereira, F.L.S., corrected that Gentleman, and illus- 
trated with 140 Wood Engravings, agen the most com- 
plete System of Materia Medica in the English Language; also, 
numerous Clinieal Lectures, by Sir c=. tt Brodie; Sir Charles 
Beil, Dr. Latham, Dr. Watson, Mr. Guthrie, ess also, upwards 
of 250 Original Papers, by Eminent Practitioners in all parts of 
the King » authenticated by the Names of the Contributors ; 
which, with a mass of Correspondence on Medico-Political Ques- 
tions, constitute by far the largest Collection of Original Papers 
ever published by any Medical Periodical within the same period. 
The Volumes for 1836-87, which commenced Oct. Ist, will con- 
tain a com of Lectures on Forensic Medicine, illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings, and embracing the whole 
range of that important subject, as delivered in the Aldersgate 
School of Medicine, by W. els eppery M. -D.5 together 1 with all the 
usual matter, as in the 

London: Longman, Hees, Orme, and C Co. 


PARKES’S SS ae CATEOHISM NEW EDITION. 


HE CHEMICAL ‘CATECHISM. 
By the late SAMUEL PARKES, F.L.G., and W.S. &c. 
— of ‘‘ Chemical Essays,” “ Rudiments of Chemistry,” &e. 
vised and a‘apted to the mt state of Chemical Science. 

Rt E. W. BRAYLEY, Jun., F.L.S., of the London Institution. 
London : wPssomear lire rts Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Leugman. 

















HE | MAGAZINE. of ZOOLOGY 
id BOTANY for October. 
Bart., P. J, SELBY, Esq., 
OHNSTON 


ByS SIR W. JARDINE 
and Dr. 

Coutatning Otek iginal Papers by, William Swa Swainson, —Dr. 
Johnston liam Thompson *q.—J. O petwend, sq. — 
Edward Forbes, Esq.—and Professor Wasuews's of Cambridge. 

fews and Critical Analysis — Biblioneayical sloticae—No- 
tices of Periodicals—Zoologic and M 
poy gee Report of the ‘British Association at Bristol, 


“ei Highley, Londen; W. H. Atesene Edinburgh ; and all 
Book ksellers. we 

n 8vo, price las. 6d. bound in cloth, ideals 

HEBREW oR x MAR, for the Use 


abe sr and Students in the Universities. 
By CHRISTOPHER LEO. 


Also, in 2 vols. 4to. price Three Guineas, cloth, 
The Hebrew Lexicon of the Old ‘Testament, 


Orth Wan nit the German = rd by Christopher Leo, 
thie Work afew mew. Park 
Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 
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: 
Conduit Street, October 21st, 1836; 
NEW WORKS preparing for publication by Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 
CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MR. BULWER’S ATHENS.—!5 2 vols. 8vo. 


ATHENS AND THE ATHENIANS. 
By the Author of “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 


IL. 
GENERAL LAFPAYETTE’S MEMOIRS.—In Octavo, 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 
Now first published from the gal Manse, andr Erateodins Superintendence of his Family. 


In Three Volumes, pos 


THE VICTIM OF SOCIETY. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


IV. 
Three Volumes, post Octa 


A NEW WORK BY MISS MITFORD, 
Author of “ Our Village.” 


Vv. 
Three Volumes, post Oc 


A NEW WORK BY MRS. SHELLEY, 


Author of “ re: &e. 


ibaa 


THE STATE PRISONER; a "Tale of the French Regency. 
By MISS M. L. BOYLE. 


VII. 
n Two Volumes, post Octa’ 


THE CONTINENT IN 1835. 


By JOHN HOPPUS, M.A. 
Professor of the Phiosopy of the Human Mind and Logic, in the University of London. 
VIII. 
In Two Volumes, post Octa' 


THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


By the Author of “ Random oe of the Lords and Commons.” 


In Two m tu Plates, 


A PEDESTRIAN TOUR OF THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY 
MILES, IN WALES AND ENGLAND. 


In One large and beautifully printed Volume, Octavo, 


THE BOOK OF GEMS FOR 18387. 


Completing the Centenary of British Poets and British Artists, with Fifty-three splendid Illustrations from original Pictures. 
wow READY. 
Xv. 


xi. 
THE PRINCE OF CANINO’S MEMOIRS. THE HON. 4. H. MORETON’S NEW WORK. 
n One Volume, Octavo, 


MEMOIRS OF LUCIEN BONAPARTE, CIVILIZATION; 


PRI A ty HIMSELF. INO. A brief Analysis of the = Laws that mepriete the Numbers wal Condition of Mankind. 
Editions in French and in English, d by, and d under the i ii a. 
peeicoe of, the Prince. XVI. 


SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLES | NEW WORK. me py dl on > gue 
niwo Volumes, 9 
TRAVEL R AND T Y. THE DESULTORY. MAN. 
By be pict at : TEMPLE, Lae E By the Author of yo «The Gipsy,” &c- 
MRS. HEMANSS LIFE suvivicunsnaign ue aap seme 7am. 
In 2 vols. with a beautifully ortrait and View of her House, In Three Volumes, post Octavo, 
MEMORIALS OF MRS. HEMANS, TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 
With Illustrations oes = Literary Character, from her Private Correspondence. A Second Series of the “‘ The Old Men's Tales.” 
HENR a a Esq. ee 


MR. WILLIS’S NEW WORK. 
CAPTAIN MARRY AT'S NEW WORK. In Three Vols. post Octavo, 


In Three Volumes, post Octavo, f 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. 


By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” ‘Jacob Faithful,” &c. By the Author of *¢ Pencillings by the Way.” 


Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. ~ oe 
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